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Cambrian Archeological Assuriation., 


Tue Eighth Annual Meeting of the Association, which was held 
at Ruthin, commenced on Wedneetie, September 13th. Active 
preparations for receiving the Society had been made by a Local 
Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen :— 


The Ven, Archdeacon NEwcomE, Chairman. 


The Worshipful the Mayor of Ruthin, W. Owen, Esq., Denbigh, 

The Rev. the Warden of Ruthin, O. Owen, Esq., 

W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., M.P., Thomas Mousley, Esq., 

Shipley Conway, Esq., Rev. Dr. Jones, Beaumaris, 
Townshend Mainwaring, Esq., Rev. J. Jones, Rector of Llanfwrog, 
Henry Sandbach, Esq., Rev. W. Hughes, Rector of Bettws, 
George Johnson, Esq., Rev. R. Hughes, Ruthin School, 
Arthur Turnour, Esq., M.D., Rev. E. Owen, Vicar of Llanfair, 
Robert Ellis, Esq., Rey. Ed. Thelwall, Llanbedr, 

John Price, Esq., Llanhaiadr Hall, 





F. W. SmituH, Esq., Treasurer, 
Rev. E. L. BARNWELL ‘ 
THoMAs TURNOR, Esq., } Secretaries. 


WepneEspDAy, SEPTEMBER 13TH. 


In the absence of Sir Joseph Bailey, Bart., M.P., the chair was 
taken by W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., M.P., who resigned it to the 
President elect, F. R. West, Esq., M.P. 

Mr. West, on taking the chair, announced that he had received a 
letter from Sir Joseph Bailey, intimating that it would not be in his 
pee to attend the meeting at Ruthin, and expressing his regret at 

is inability to do so. Sir Joseph was also desirous of becoming a 
Life Member of the Association. For himself, Mr. West observed 
that he did not profess to be an archeologist, and must therefore claim 
the indulgence of the Society, while he endeavoured to perform the 
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duties of an office which he assumed with no small diffidence. But 
although he was not an archeologist himself, he was fully able to 
appreciate the labours of archeologists and archeological societies. 

e was aware that they had been of incalculable advantage to the 
country, not only theoretically,—as they looked into the records of all 
that had gone before, and consequently cleared up many historical 
doubts,—but practically; for when a number of intellectual and 
educated men were collected in one place from all quarters, it was 
evident that others would to a certain extent imbibe a spirit of scientific 
research, while they would see and hear much conducive to the en- 
largement of the mind. He had reason to believe that what was true 
of archeological societies generally, was altogether true of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association, to which he was anxious, in common 
with his neighbours, to give a hearty welcome. With regard to the 
spot which , had chosen as the scene of their labours, its extreme 
beauty would strike every stranger who approached it. He would, 
with the leave of the Society, read a description of the Vale of Clwyd, 
by an archeologist of the reign of James I.:— 

‘¢This Vale, for wholesomeness, fruitfulness, and pleasantness, excelleth. The 

colour and complexion of the inhabitants is healthy, their heads are sound and of 
a firm constitution, their eyesight continuing, and never dim, and their age long- 
lasting and very cheerful. The vale itself, with his green meadows, yellow corn- 
fields, villages and fair houses, standing thick, and many beautiful churches, giveth 
wonderful great contentment to such as behold it from above. The river Cluid 
increased with beckes and brooks resorting unto it from the hills on each side, doth 
from the very spring-head part it in twain running through the midst of it, 
whence, in ancient times, it was named Strat Cluid. For Marianus maketh mention 
of a king of the Strat-Clud”of the Welsh ; and at this day, it is commonly called 
Deffryn Cluid, that is the Vale of Cluid: wherein, as some have recorded, certain 
Britons which came out of Scotland after they had driven forth the English, erected 
a petty kingdom.” 
These were the words of Camden, who also said, “‘ There are divers 
old forts and entrenchments in the county.” Camden evidently 
alluded to that magnificent series of camps which crowns the summits 
of the Clwydian hills. Nor was the district without fortresses of a 
later date. It contained not less than five medieval castles, namely, 
Denbigh, Ruthin, Rhuddlan, Holt, and Chirk; of which the last 
alone was preserved in its original condition. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn added the name of Castell Dinas Bran. 

The President thanked him for the addition, and proceeded to 
enumerate some of the more interesting ecclesiastical structures in the 
vicinity, of which the most important was the abbey of Valle Crucis, 
which had of late been carefully examined by Viscount Dungannon 
and Mr. Wynne. With regard to the castles of which he had just 
spoken, he would read an extract from a letter of the late Dr. Ingram, 

resident of Trinity College, Oxford, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
with regard to Ruthin Castle, in which he (Mr. West) was naturally 
most interested :— 

‘Tt is, I believe, a fruitless attempt to trace the town or castle beyond the reign 
of Edward I. There is a tradition indeed of a ‘ Castle Coch,’ or ‘ Red Castle,’ on 
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the same spot, before that time, but this is only another name for Ruthin, which 
also signifies red, unless it be compounded of rhudd, red, and din, acity; a name 
probably given to the place, when it became enlarged, and fortified with walls. For, 
whatever may be the present state of Ruthin, we find a patent for a muragium, or 
toll, to be collected, like the Octroi at the entrance into towns in France, from all 
who entered within its walls. It must, therefore, have been a place of considerable 
strength and dimensions in the Norman period of its history. But, whatever was 
the era of its foundation, its documentary evidence begins in the reign of Edward I. 
Before this period, the attention paid by the kings of England to the Principality 
was ef so desultory a nature, that in the ‘Testa de Nevill,’ a valuable survey of 
property in the reign of Henry III., we find the following remark :—‘ Terra ejus est 
in Wallia ; et ideo nescitur quid valet.’ But in the Charter Rolls of the 10° 
Ed. I. (1282), we find an important document, a grant of the Castle of Ruthin, with 
the whole Cantred of Deffrenclut (Dyffrin-clwyd) and Englefield to Reginald de 
Grey, for himself and his heirs ; whence the title of Lord Grey de Ruthin, to dis- 
tinguish that branch of the family from the Greys, lords of Rotherfield, for they 
were all descended from Walter de Gray, who was chancellor in the reign of King 
John, before he became Archbishop of York. It is probable that the old castle, 
which must have been in existence before the time of Reginald de Grey, suffered 
much in the wars of Edward I.; for among other properties in the possession of 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, at the time of his death, 24° Ed. 
I. (1296), lands in Ruthine and Glingor are mentioned ; and a little below, new 
Granges are noticed, together with Granges at Rotheline, which were destroyed by 
the war. Though the latter may relate to Rhudlan in Flintshire, generally written 
Rothelan in the Norman documents, yet the destruction occasioned by the war of 
Edward I. must have been general. Reginald, however, above mentioned, died 
1° Ed. II. (1307) possessed of the Castle of Ruthin, with the Cantred of Diffrin- 
clwyd, (and three vills or villages in the Cantred of Englefield, which are called in 
the Ing «isitio post Mortem, Pembedue, Maysmaynan and Blewite) the latter, if 
not all, subject to the Castle. John de Grey, the son and successor of Reginald, 
obtained from the Crown in the 8° Ed. II. (1315), an ample confirmation of the 
charter granted to his father, who is there called lordgf the Cantred of Diffring- 
cloyd ; and in this document we find some interesting particulars relative to the 
College or Hospital founded at Ruthin, by the aforesaid Reginald. Tanner says 
that John de Grey made the chapel of St. Peter here collegiate, a. D. 1310, but he 
does not quote his authority. He refers to Leland’s Itinerary about a cell of 
Bonhommes here, afterwards translated into a parish church, and we can readily 
believe on the same authority that there were once White Friars (perhaps Black 
also) ‘at Ruthin in Diffrin Cluit.’? Tanner refers to the Monasticon for the charter 
of confirmation above mentioned, but the reference makes John de Grey the 
founder. The manor of Ruthyn is included in the possession of another Gilbert de 
Clare, who died seized of it, 8° Ed. II. (1315). He was also Earl of Gloucester and 
Hertford. It is remarkable that in this very year John de Grey obtained the con- 
firmation of his father’s charter before-mentioned, and yet Reginald de Grey died 
in 1307 ; so that it is probable that Gilbert de Clare possessed this manor during 
the intervening period. It continued, however, in the family of the Lords Grey de 
Ruthin ever afterwards, for so late as 1° Hen. V. (1413), a Patent issued for hear- 
ing an appeal of arms between Reginald, Lord Grey, or de Gray, de Ruthin, and 
Sir Edward Hastinges ; and whatever was the immediate result of that appeal, it 
is a coincidence not a little singular and interesting, that the titles of Ruthyn, 
Hastings, Weyford and Valance should be continued in the modern representatives 
of those families.” 


Mr. Wynne said, that by permission of Sir Robert Williames 
Vaughan, Bart., he had brought a chalice and paten of the fifteenth 
century, belonging to the domestic chapel at Rig, to be exhibited in 
the Museum. With these were what were called the “ Brogyntyn” 
cups, with the dagger of Owain Brogyntyn. Sir Robert Vaughan 
would also be happy to welcome the members of the Association at 
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Rag, on Tuesday. Near the house, and giving name to it, there was 
a tumulus called the Crag, which he would gladly permit the Society 
to open, if it was thought desirable. 

The Secretary then read the 


Report OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1853-4. 


“It is the duty of the Committee to congratulate the Association 
on assembling, for the first time since its establishment seven years 
ago, in the north-eastern portion of the Principality. Meetings have 
already been held in every quarter of Wales with this exception, as 
well as in the Marches, and all have been more or less fraught with 
important results. The Committee have reason to believe that the 
fruits of the Ruthin meeting will be no less satisfactory. In adverting 
to the official changes which have taken place in the Society since the 
last meeting, the Committee are bound in the first instance to notice 
the resignation of the presidential chair by Sir Joseph Bailey, Bart., 
M.P.—for whose acceptance of it the Society will doubtless express 
its ee to Frederick Richard West, Esq., M.P., of Ruthin 
Castle. It is with deep regret that the Committee records the 
vacancies which have taken place by death in the list of the Vice- 
Presidents. The Hon. Robert H. Clive, M.P., under whose kind 
and efficient presidency the Society held a prosperous meeting at 
Ludlow, the Deans of St. Asaph and Windsor, and Colonel Powell, 
M.P., Lord-Lieutenant of Cardiganshire, are among the losses which 
the Society has sustained during the past year. The Committee 
recommend that the féllowing Members be elected Vice-Presidents : 
—Sir Joseph Bailey, Bart., MP.; and the Very Rev. C. B. Clough, 
Dean of St. Asaph. The following Members of the Committee will 
retire this year :—The Rev. Rowland Williams, Canon of St. Asaph; 
Howell Gwyn, Esq., M.P.; and the Rev. Edmund Melvill, M.A., 
Chancellor of St. David’s. The Committee recommend the following 
members to succeed them:—The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, M.A.; 
Hugh Powell Price, Esq.; and the Rev. W. Reed, M.A., Prin- 
cipal of the Training College, Caermarthen. The Rev. John Wil- 
liams, M.A., Rector of Llanymowddwy, who had held the offices 
of General Secretary, and Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
since the foundation of the Society, and the establishment of the 
Journal, has resigned both since the Brecon Meeting. The Com- 
mittee have elected Mr. Williams to a vacant place in their own body, 
and have no doubt that the Association will find an opportunity of 
expressing its gratitude to Mr. Williams for his important services. 
Mr. Williams having resigned the Editorship at the close of the year 
1853, when it was impossible to summon the Committee for the 
purpose of nominating a successor, the General Secretaries undertook 
the office provisionally, and have now resigned it into the hands of 
the General Committee. The Committee have now before them a 
scheme for the improvement of the editorial system, which will be 
laid before the Society in the course of the meeting. 
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“The present prospects of the Association are very far from being 
discouraging, although it cannot be denied that it has reached a very 
critical period of its existence. The number of Subscribing Members 
is probably larger than at any previous time, and the amount of the 
subscriptions thus placed at the disposal of the Committee ought to 
be quite sufficient to maintain the Journal in a manner worthy of 
the Association; but the very small number of the Members who 
manifest any amount of activity, together with the great difficulty of 
collecting the subscriptions of a large proportion, render it equally 
difficult to supply the Journal with matter and illustrations. Several 
motions, designed to increase the efficiency of the Association, will be 
promulgated, after they have been considered by the Committee. 
The most important, namely, the adoption of the Report framed by 
the Special Committee, which was appointed at Brecon, to consider 
the extension of the Association, will, with them, be discussed and 
voted on, at the last evening meeting, on Tuesday, September 19th.” 

The adoption of the Report having been moved and carried pro 
Sormé, the meeting was dissolved. 


TuursDAYy, SEPTEMBER 14TH. 
PERAMBULATION OF THE TOWN, &c. 


The General Committee met at the County Hall at ten a.m. Soon 
after noon the archeologists commenced their perambulation of the 
town with the mill which stands near the bridge over the Clwyd. 
This is an oblong building standing north and south, and containing 
on its north front two doorways with pointed arches, plain chamfered, 
together with one or two square windows now blocked. At the east 
end the original gable has been built upon, and the cross which 
originally surmounted it has been worked into the wall. Beneath 
this is a window of a single light, cinquefoiled. The building is of 
the first half of the fourteenth century, and has evidently always 
served its present purpose. The designation of a chapel, which is 
commonly applied to it, is the result of a conjecture and not of a 
tradition. In a house close by a curious stone mantle-piece was 
exhibited, bearing the following in alto relievo :—“16 P.M. M.M. 
55,” together with a shield an armorial bearings. The initials are 
those of Peter Moyle, the castle miller at that period. 

The party then proceeded to the church, where Mr. Freeman 
pointed out the leading features of the fabric, illustrative of the main 
changes which had taken place in it. Afterwards, by the kindness 
of the Warden, the residence attached to the church, and commonly 
known as the Cloisters, were examined. The results of Mr. Free- 
man’s researches will be found in another place. 

At three o’clock the Association were hospitably received by the 
President at the Castle, where a large party of the neighbouring 
gentry had been invited to meet them. The existing house was 
erected by the present proprietor, on the site of the ancient structure, 
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of whose ruins however there are still considerable remains. The 
outer walls, on the side towards the Clwyd, are tolerably perfect, and 
the line of the rest, with the situations of the hall, chapel, gate-house, 
&c., can still be traced. The rest of the ruins consist chiefly of the 
bases of a few towers, and the vaults beneath them. 


EVENING MEETING. 


The Association met at half-past seven. The Reverend Rowland 
Williams, B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Vice- 
Principal of St. David’s College, Lampeter, made some remarks on 
the history of Geraint ab Erbin, prince of Devon, or of Cornwall. 
The object of Mr. Williams’ address was to point out a method b 
which the antiquity of Welsh traditions might be tested, and of which 
the instance of Geraint ab Erbin was a valuable illustration. When 
a traditionary personage appeared in writers of various ages in various 
characters, it might be inferred that his history had received gradual 
additions and developments, and that the more extended form of the 
legend was of later date than the original. Geraint, for example, 
= appears in an undoubtedly genuine poem of Llywarch Hen, as 
a contemporary, a youth slain at the battle of Llongborth, is swelled 
by later writers,—as for example in the Mabinogion,—into a great 
warrior, a prince of Dyfnaint, or of Cornwall. Later still, the religious 
spirit of the middle ages had converted him into a saint, and there . 
was a church dedicated to him in Cornwall. Mr. Williams gave 
other important illustrations of the same principle. 

The Rev. David Davies, of Llanwnog, Montgomeryshire, read a 
paper on the “ Roman Remains at Caer Sws.” He exhibited some 
fragments of Roman pottery discovered there, which were deposited 
in the temporary Museum. 

Mr. Wynne detailed the circumstances connected with the openin 
of a tumulus at Orsedd, and the discovery of an urn now exhibite 
in the Museum. 

Mr. Rowland Williams asked whether in the various tumuli which 
he had opened, Mr. Wynne had ever discovered a cromlech covered 
by the soil. He said that the question was an important one, as the 
answer might contribute to the solution of the disputed problem, 
whether the cromlech was an altar, or a place of sepulture. 

Mr. Basil Jones also asked whether in those cromlechs which Mr. 
Wynne had observed, the upper or the under side of the cap-stone 
were generally the more even; adding that in those which he had 
himeelf seen, the latter was generally the case. 

Mr. Wynne said that with regard to the latter point he was un- 
certain, although he thought that on the whole his experience coincided 
with that of Mr. Jones. In answer to Mr. Williams’ question, he 
stated that although he had never positively exhumed a cromlech, he 
had seen many which bore unquestionable marks of having formerly 
been covered with soil and stones. 

Mr. Freeman called the attention of the meeting to the very re- 
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markable tumulus at Uleybury, in Gloucestershire, which had been 
recently re-opened by Dr. Thurnam and himself, and of which a 
minute account will probably be supplied by the former gentlemen 
to the Archeological Journal. Gould any additional evidence be 
required to demonstrate the purely sepulchral character of the crom- 
looks, in which all rational antiquaries were now agreed, this one 
example was sufficient to set the question at rest. Here a large 
chambered cromlech, differing only in size from the common sort, 
was discovered within the tumulus, and skeletons were discovered 
within the chamber. It would really seem that no further argument 
could be needed. 

The Rev. H. Longueville Jones read a paper on the “State of 
certain Welsh Castles.” 

Mr. Wynne observed with regard to his paper on the creation of 
Edward II. as Prince of Wales, referred to by Mr. Longueville Jones,! 
that subsequent researches had proved beyond doubt that the event 
in question took place in the 21 Ed. I. (13801), when the prince was 
about seventeen years of age. The letters patent, conferring on him 
the Principality of Wales, with the exception of certain lordships 
forming a portion of the Queen’s jointure, were still extant. The old 
story of his having been presented, while an infant, to the Welsh 
chiefs as their prince, was therefore completely ne He had 
Ientioned this to a popular authoress (Miss Strickland) who never- 
theless persisted in retaining the old romantic account in her “ Life of 
Queen Eleanor.” 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER l5ru. 
EXCURSION. 


The first object marked for this day’s excursion was the small 
church of Efenechtyd, an extremely small and plain structure, re- 
markable chiefly for its wooden font, a cylindrical basin of oak lined 
with lead, and adorned with a sort of cable moulding,—and for a 
rather elaborate roodloft, which had been removed to the western 
end of the church to serve as a singing gallery, with its show-front 
turned towards the wall. It is worthy of observation that the current 
legend of the translation of rood-screens, &c., from adjoining religious 
houses, was here out-heroded by the audacious assertion of the parish- 
clerk, the official expositor of local antiquities, that the object in 
question had been originally removed from the centre of Ruthin, 
where it had borne the title of Groes y dref (the Town Cross). 

From Efenechtyd the party proceeded to Pool Park, the seat of 
Lord Bagot, to inspect two objects which had been unfortunately 
removed from their original site. One of these was a stone pillar, 
which had formerly stood upon a barrow known popularly as “ Bedd 
Emlyn.” It bore the following inscription, as it was read :— 

*MILINI 
IOVISAC 


1 Archeeologia Cambrenais, 1846, p. 143 ; 1847, p. 243. 
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The letter denoted by the asterisk is uncertain, but was supposed 
to represent an AX, and the name of Aimilinus was conceived to have 

iven rise to the traditionary designation of the locality. Mr. Row- 
fand Williams objected to this reading on the ground that 2miliani 
and not milini would have been the true form, and it appeared to 
others that the first letter did not represent an AZ. The second line 
was also variously read. As it stands above it was supposed to mean 
Tovi sacravit, or something to that effect. But here again the first 
letter was doubtful, and was read by Welsh scholars as a T, producing 
the word Tovisac, i. e. Tywysog. Mr. Basil Jones thought that the 
old orthography of this word would have been Tegvesave, or some- 
thing like it, but the objection did not appear to others to possess 
sufficient weight. 

The other object was designated the “‘ Queen’s Chair,” being an 
indubitable chair of stone, removed from an earthwork called Llys y 
Jrenhines, subsequently visited by the Society. Of its purpose no 
satisfactory conjecture was made. 

The excursionists then proceeded in the direction of Corwen. At 
the distance of five or six miles from Ruthin they quitted their 
carriages, and proceeded on horseback and on foot across the heathy 
moor over which the turnpike road leads. Here they found stone 
circles, cytiau and barrows, strewn about in utter confusion, and in 
every direction. The first important point was the object of the last 
mentioned class, already alluded to, and known as Bedd Emlyn. 
Here some excavations were commenced, but without any sort of 
success. After a welcome refreshment, provided by the forethought 
of Mr. Turnor, of Poo! Park, the party tried another barrow con- 
siderably further to the westward, but with a similar result. Still 
further in the same direction they were directed to the supporting 
stones of a cromlech, the cap-stone of which had been removed within 
the memory of man. The latter must have been of enormous size, 
but the supports were unusually low. Near this there was a well 
defined stone circle, which was described by some of the archeologists 
as a “ Bardic Circle,” although others present were ignorant what a 
Bardic Circle was. 

At this point, however, Mr. Babington observed something like a 
raised ye across the moor for a considerable distance, with 
a general bearing east and west. It formed the boundary between 
the two adjacent lordships, but it seemed quite as probable that it 
preceded the division as that it was designed to mark it. Further 
east, it ran for a short distance as the Clawdd Mynydd, or boundary 
between the enclosed land and the waste, and still further it ran into 
the cultivated land, and its situation was distinctly marked by a long 
line of fences. The party in returning examined the quadrangular 
entrenchment called Llys y frenhines. It was placed on an elevated 
part of the moor, commanding a magnificent view of the Vale of 
Clwyd and Clwydian hills on the east, and of the Merionethshire 
and Caernarvonshire mountains on the west. 
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A small detachment of the excursionists, headed by the Rev. Dr. 
Jones, of Beaumaris, rode for four or five miles in a westerly direction, 
in search of an object believed to have been the site of an ancient 
church. He discovered the foundations distinctly marked, the walls 
three feet thick, and the space within the walls, twenty-seven yards 
east and west, by three yards north and south. Grave doubts were 
expressed at the evening meeting whether an object so monstrously 
disproportioned could really have been a church, but no more satis- 
factory conjecture was elicited. They also found a large number and 
variety of primeval antiquities. 

Llanfwrog Church had been included in the programme of to-day’s 
excursion, but, owing to the lateness of the hour, and its proximity to 
Ruthin, it was thought better to pass it by and leave it for members 
to visit separately, as they felt disposed, which several did at a later 
stage of the meeting. In its general arrangement, it is one of the 
ordinary double-bodied churches of the district; but it has some 
remarkable details peculiar to itself. Its arcades may perhaps be 
most safely referred to that class of anomalous arcades of which a 

ood many occur in various Welsh churches, and to which it is very 

ifficult dogmatically to assign any date. The pillars alone, from 
their section and an infinitesimal approach to the cushion form in 
what must by courtesy be called their capitals, might be Norman, but 
they carry stilts, from which rise slightly segmental pointed arches. 
The south body contains some specimens (one mutilated) of the true 
Welsh trefoil-headed window. The tower, at the west end of the 
northern body, is a massive structure, with hardly any architectural 
character, and there is a south porch of timber. 


EVENING MEETING. 


In the absence of the President, the chair was taken by the Rev. 
H. Jones, D.D., Rector of Beaumaris. 

E. A. Freeman, Esq., read a paper on “St. Asaph Cathedral.” 
He also gave some account of the parish churches of St. Asaph 
and Llanrhaiadr, together with the castle and churches of Denbigh, 
all of which were to be visited on the following day. 

Mr. Longueville Jones observed, with reference to the story of the 
removal of the Jesse window, at Llanrhaiadr, from Basingwerk 
Abbey, that he had carefully surveyed the remains of that ee as 
well as its records, together with the Rev. John Williams, of Llany- 
mowddwy, and that all the existing remains of the church were of 
the Early English period, while it did not appear from the records 
that any extensive repairs had taken place during the Perpendicular 
period. It was therefore improbable that there could have been a 
window in the church to which the glass in question belonged. 

Mr. Basil Jones asked whether, the church being in so imperfect a 
state, the records were so perfect as to enable him to prove a negative, 

Mr. Longueville Jones replied that they were not. 

The Rev. E. L. Barnwell said that the question had been set at 
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rest by an accurate investigation which the window had yr 
There was an inscription and date upon it at present, but singularly 
enough there was another inscription, with an earlier date, nearly 
effaced, which stated that the glass had been inserted by Robert 
Jones, a rector of the parish. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Bishop of Llandaff, enclosing 
a letter from one of his predecessors to an urknown person, in 
reference to the repairs in that Cathedral in the last century. 

A paper was afterwards read by Mr. Basil Jones, communicated 
by Mr. William Owen, illustrative of an urn now placed in the 
Museum, and discovered in one of the six tumuli opened by some 
quarrymen on Moel Hiraethawg. 

Mr. Jones observed that the writer was probably in error in sup- 
posing that the small stone cist had contained an urn. Such cists 
were, he believed, very commonly found in the place of urns. 

Mr. Fenton remarked that he had found an urn in a cist merely 
large enough to contain it, and gave one or two instances illustrating 
the point at issue. 

At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Babington gave an account 
of the morning’s excursion. After the conversation arising out of it 
had ceased, the meeting separated. 


Saturpay, SEPTEMBER 16TH. 
EXCURSION. 


The excursion of Saturday substituted architectural for primeval 
antiquities as the chief objects of examination, and Mr. Freeman for 
Mr. Babington as their principal expounder. The most important 
objects of this class along the Vale of Clwyd, within accessible dis- 
tance from Ruthin, were carefully surveyed. The first point reached 
was Llanrhaiadr Church, to which allusion had been made on the 
preceding evening, where Mr. Barnwell renewed his demonstration 
that the stained glass in the east windows was made for the church, 
and not brought om Basingwerk. The church itself is a good one of 
the local type, containing portions of both Perpendicular and earlier 
date. Besides the east windows, the great objects of interest are the 
timber roofs, which, as is usual in the district, are very fine, and in 
good preservation. The western part of the northern body has one 
of the genuine Welsh type with the bold open foliations; in those 
over the eastern part of this body and the western part of the southern 
one, this form is intermingled with the East-Anglian construction of 
hammer-beams—an intermixture characteristic of this immediate dis- 
trict—while over the high altar, in the southern body, there is a very 
rich coved and panelled ceiling. The roodloft also remains, but, as 
at Efenechtyd, thrust westward to form a singing gallery. From the 

limpse, which is all that can be obtained, its western face must have 
en elaborately panelled with foliations of a character quite analagous 
to those in the roofs. There is also a small piece of stone barrel 
vaulting, Pembrokeshire fashion, under the tower. 
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The next stage was Denbigh. The exploration of the numerous 
antiquities of this place commenced with the deserted parish church 
of Whitchurch, or St. Marcellus, which stands at a considerable dis- 
tance out of the town. In form this church is of the local type, but 
its details are of an unusually elaborate description, being, internall 
at least, a rather enriched specimen of late Perpendicular. Well- 
moulded four-centred arches rise from ie pillars; above them 
is a cornice filled with a great variety of sculptured detail, and a 
hammer-beam roof with hardly any local character about it, and 
rising from very large corbels. The tower, in marked contrast to the 
internal architecture, is quite of the military class, and faintly recalls 
its Pembrokeshire variety. 

On reaching the town of Denbigh, the party was increased by 
several of its inhabitants, including Mr. Williams, the local historian. 
The castle of Denbigh, in its present state, belongs rather to the purely 
military than to the architectural antiquary; so very little of the 
detail is preserved, and so little of the saith plan is intelligible to an 
untechnical eye. But the small portion still remaining, a fragment of 
the gateway, shows that Denbigh must, when perfect, have been one 
of the castles richest in strictly architectural magnificence. It is a 
noble structure in the Decorated style, placed between two octagonal 
flanking-towers. Over the opening was, apparently, a row of en- 
riched niches, containing statues, of which one still remains. Imme- 
diately inside the gateway isan octagonal building, which has been 
vaulted, apparently from a central pillar, like the dodecagon at 
Morlais Castle, near Merthyr Tydfil; in another part the hall and 
kitchen may be traced, the latter assuming the form of one of the 
external towers. 

The great gateway is at present in a very dangerous state, which 
was pointed out by Mr. Longueville Jones, who expressed a hope that 
something would shortly be done to ensure its preservation. 

Within the precincts of the castle is St. Hilary’s Church, which, 
assiduously barbarized as it has been, attracted perhaps less attention 
than it deserved. Its position, on ground sloping rapidly to the east, 
gives it a very singular effect, and affords space for a large school- 
room to be constructed underneath the chancel. Internally it has an 
arcade of five elliptic arches, a chancel arch with a continuous wave- 
moulding, an aperture on each side, in the Gower fashion, and a fine 
communion-table, bearing date 1628. The western tower is a plain 
military structure. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of this church is another object of 
far greater interest, which was examined as minutely as was permitted 
by the violent rain which came on just at this point. This is the 
unfinished church commenced by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
the famous favourite of Elizabeth. This building, which was de- 
signed on a very large scale, in the mixed style of the time, would, if 
completed, certainly have been one of the greatest architectural curio- 
sities in England, where we have hardly anything of the kind, nothing 
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analogous, for instance, to St. Eustache at Paris. A large portion of 
the walls is standing, and the arrangement of the pillars can be made 
out, but the ashlar is generally picked away, though a few fragments 
remain, sufficiently to show the mixed character of the details, the 
main design being thoroughly Gothic. The church consists of a 
central body with aisles prolonged to the east end. Of the piers 
only the bases and a single respond remain, which show them to have 
been square; the arches would probably have ‘been round. But 
the windows are well-proportioned enough, with four-centred arches. 
The same is also the form of the single remaining doorway, with a 
keystone. Whether the church was designed for a western tower 
seems uncertain. 

The next object visited was the a ed Tower, a noble military 
ae with two round towers, and good examples of the spur- 

uttress. The party then proceeded to the Town-Hall, where the 
very important collection of ancient Charters was obligingly dis- 
played by the Corporation. 

The perambulation of Denbigh was concluded by an inspection of 
the desecrated church, near the outskirts of the town, locally known 
as the Abbey, but which really belonged to a house of Carmelite 
Friars. This church is a simple parallelogram, which has extended 
further to the west than it does at present. It retains its sedilia and 
piscina, a large Perpendicular east window, and a group on each side 
of five of the Welsh trefoil headed lights, whose details are worth 
examining. 

The last point of the journey was St. Asaph. It had been origi- 
nally intended to visit Rhuddlan, and some other places, but, after 
having arrived at St. Asaph, partaken of the hospitality kindly 
provided by the Bishop, attended evening service in the Cathedral, 
and listened to Mr. Freeman’s discourses on that building and on the 
parish church, it was found that no time remained for any more 
distant investigations, but that it was desirable to return to Ruthin 
forthwith, for the ordinary and the Evening Meeting. 


EVENING MEETING. 


Mr. T. O. Morgan read a paper on the “ History of Maelgwyn 
Fychan.” 

In reference to an expression made use of in Mr. Morgan’s paper, 
Mr. Longueville Jones asked what were the true limits of “ West 
Wales,” and whether it was an original Welsh expression, or one intro- 
duced by the English. He was also anxious to know whether any 
satisfactory etymology had been proposed for the name of Haver- 
fordwest. 

Mr. Morgan conceived that West Wales was co-extensive with the 
counties of Cardigan, Caermarthen and Pembroke; a view in which 
he was supported by the Rev. John Williams, of Llanymowddwy. 
He also stated that it was an English and not a Welsh division. 

In answer to Mr. Longueville Jones’ other question, Mr. Fenton 
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said that he believed the true etymology of Haverfordwest to be Havre- 
ford-west, a name derived from the position of the town, relatively to 
a branch of Milford Haven. It was spelt so in old documents. 

Mr. Turnor objected to Mr. Fenton’s etymology that it was made 
up of two different languages. He wished however to call the atten- 
tion of the Society to another important and more practical topic 
which had been alluded to in Mr. Morgan’s paper. This was the 
subject of Welsh tenures. Were there any feudal rights in Wales 
proper before the conquest of Edward I.? Could the crown claim 
any seigniorage over wastes in the six original counties of Wales? 

Mr. Morgan answered that it had been held that no manorial 
rights (properly so called) could exist in those counties, as there were 
no copyholds there. 

A long and animated discussion succeeded, in which Mr. Turnor, 
Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Longueville Jones took the principal part. 
The gentleman last named proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Morgan 
for his paper, and suggested that he would be doing goodeservice to 
the Association, and to the country, by thoroughly investigating the 
subject of Welsh tenures, and presenting the fruits of his researches 
to the next meeting. 

Mr. Basil Jones then read a supplemental paper on the “ Vestiges 
of the Gael.” 

The Chairman complained that Mr. Jones’ mode of reasoning was, 
after all, one from exceptional cases. The names of places containing 
the word Gwyddel, were merely exceptions, and it was not fair to 
argue from them, to establish a general rule. 

r. William Owen thought that the existence of so many names 
in Wales containing the element Gwyddel, proved that the Gwyddyl 
were interlopers. 

In answer to Mr. Owen, Mr. Basil Jones observed, that the fact 
was capable of either interpretation. It might prove that they were 
interlopers, or it might prove that they were the previous inhabitants, 
as in the parallel case of names in England containing the element 
Wal. Which inference was to be drawn depended on external evi- 
dence and on intrinsic probability, and he had shown elsewhere that 
both were in his favour. He did not altogether appreciate the objec- 
tion raised by the Chairman. It was true that the instances he had 
cited were exceptions. But what were exceptional instances? Any 
number, he presumed, less than half. If less than half the names of 
places in Wales bore the title of the Gwyddyl, they would be excep- 
tional cases. Still they mighi form a very long and formidable list, 
and he contended that the number which he had adduced were quite 
sufficient to found an argument upon. 

Mr. Turnor said that in in all these investigations we should lay 
down the principle Amica Cambria, amica Archeologia ; sed magis 
amica Veritas. Nor should we confine our researches to the pheno- 
mena exhibited by the Principality, but take in those of the whole 
of Britain. Now whence had come the tide of emigration? It had 
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set in from the east, and had spread westwards over the whole of 
Europe. Gaul and Britain had been occupied by one race; there 
was no essential difference between Gael and Cymry, they were 

ate races and spoke the same language, the differences having 
been developed subsequently to their arrival in these islands, As to 
the language of the people of Man, referred to by Mr. Jones in 
his paper, he admitted that it was not akin to the Welsh, being 
Scandinavian. 

Mr. Babington said that Mr. Turnor was under a considerable 
misapprehension as regarded Celtic ethnology. It was true that the 
Gael and Cymry were cognate races, but they were not the same 
race, they did not speak the same language, nor were their differences 
such as could have been developed after their arrival in the island, or 
in Western Europe. These were the conclusions at which all ethno- 
logists had arrived, and which were now patent to all. Mr. Turnor 
had also misconceived the state of things in the Isle of Man. There 
were two languages spoken in that island. One was English, and as 
the island had ate subjected toa great amount of Scandinavian 
influence, it was possible that it might retain some traces of a Scan- 
dinavian vocabulary. The other was the true Manx, a Gaelic lan- 
guage, closely akin to Erse and Irish, and much more remotely to 

elsh. 


- Mr. Freeman said that it had now been his lot for three years past 
to blow Mr. Basil Jones’ trumpet on behalf of these Vestiges of the 
Gael, and he was pro metre sar to find that on this occasion 
Mr. Jones had himself come forward with a blast to which it would 
not be very easy to supply a counterblast. Nothing could be sounder 
than the two principles laid down by Mr. Turnor; that the question 
should be viewed, simply and abstractedly with a desire to ascertain 
truth, without reference to national prejudices on either side ; and that 
it could not be adequately examined with a reference to Wales only, 
but must take in the whole of Britain. He would go still farther, and 
say that it was impossible rightly to examine it without taking in a 

eneral view of the ethnology of Europe and civilized Asia. It was 

m such a general view, fortified by various spécial arguments, that 
he was induced to accept the theory revived by Mr. Jones, that the 
Cymry had been preceded in the occupation of this island by the 
Gael, and the Gael themselves, he would add, by one, probably two, 
Allophylian races. What were the phenomena? We find the 
nations of the great Arian or Indo-European family pressing eastward 
and westward from their original central home. In distant and in- 
accessible corners of the territories occupied by them, we find vestiges 
of the earlier Allophylian races which they subdued. The barbarian 
nations of southern India, the Fins of northern Europe, the wonder- 
ful Basque or Euskarian race, are remnants of this primeval popula- 
tion. Some of these nations undoubtedly once occupied a much 
larger extent of territory than at present. The Fins, now confined to 
the northern extremity of Europe, and to the eastern side of the 
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Baltic, occupied, almost within historic memory, the greater part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula. The Basques, within historic times, 
were spread over a large portion of Spain and southern France, 
and the existence of names of places in Italy, intelligible in Basque 
only, proves their existence in that country in some pre-historic 
period. Finally, the researches of M. Worsaae, Dr. Wilson, and 
others, have proved almost to demonstration that the cromlechs and 
other antiquities of the stone period, in our own and other countries, 
are the works of an ante-Celtic people. Upon these Allophylian 
races came the successive waves of Arian migration, of which the 
Celtic was, in western Europe, undoubtedly the first. The Celtic 
race, once spread over a large portion of Europe, is now, in its pure 
form, confined to the British Isles and a small part of France. 
And in France and Britain it is found only in the western portions, 
those most removed from the original seats of the Arian nations. 
But more than this, of the two great divisions of the Celtic race, the 
Gael occupy to the Cymry precisely the same ee relation 
which the Cymry do to the subsequent English invaders, and the 
English themselves in their turn to the Scandinavian. The Gael 
remain only in the most remote and inaccessible districts of all ; 
from the continent they have completely vanished, and in Britain 
they are found only in the districts beyond the Cymry, in Ireland 
and the Scottish Highlands. Now though the Gael and the Cymry 
have enough in common to be ranked together under the general 
head of the Celtic race, their difference is far too marked to be 
considered as a merely subordinate one which has arisen since their 
arrival in Britain. They must be regarded as distinct waves in the 
general progress of westward migration. The broad phenomena 
of European ethnology are enough to show that the Gael were 
to the Cymry what the Cymry were to the English, and what 
some Allophylian people had been to the Gael themselves,—an 
earlier race, exterminated or expelled from the countries seized by 
the new occupants, and compelled to take a in the more distant 
regions beyond. But it might be argued that this broad view of 
ethnology was perfectly consistent with the theory that the recorded 
occupation of Gwynedd by the Gael was a mere external conquest 
long after the days of primeval migration. In itself it is so; the 
Gael, after their expulsion, may have turned back upon the Cymry 
as conquerors, just as the general law that the Allophylian races in 
Europe have been expelled or conquered by the Arian, meets with a 
remarkable exception in Hungary and Turkey, where Allophylian 
intruders have been dominant for some centuries. That an Irish 
immigration may have occupied Anglesey is in itself just as probable 
as that a Flemish immigration occupied Pembrokeshire; it is purely a 
question of historical evidence. But no such occupation can possibly 
account for the vestiges of the Gael scattered throughout Wales. 
Very many of them can only be explained on the theory of an earlier 
occupation, and it is far more natural to attribute all to the same cause. 
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From Monmouth to Anglesey the name “ Gwyddel,” in some form or 
other, is applied to a vast number of localities, many of which cannot 
possibly have derived their designations from any mere passing occu- 
ancy of external conquerors or plunderers. Many of them point 
incontestably to an earlier Gaelic occupation of the whole country. 
Marauders or temporary conquerors from Ireland might give their 
name to convenient harbours or fertile maritime plains; but the name 
of Gwyddel is applied with no less frequency to barren and remote 
headlands, to inaccessible fastnesses in inland districts, in short, to the 
very places which no passing conqueror ever occupied, but which 
are the very spots where an earlier race, driven out by a succeeding 
wave of population, would make the last desperate stand for liberty 
and existence. One such place Mr. Jones had cited in the heart of 
Snowdon; another the speaker had seen with his own eyes in the 
wild inland mountains of Llanthony. These are not the places where 
@ passing marauder from Ireland would leave his memory. No man, 
Gaelic or otherwise, ever conquered the Vale of Ewias, unless he was 
previously in full possession of the plains of Monmouth and Hereford. 
But the Vale of Ewias is precisely the spot where a people driven out 
of those plains would naturally wage their last desperate struggle. 
That dark ravine which overlooks the comparatively modern ruins of 
Llanthony Priory derives its name of Nant-y-Gwyddel, not from re- 
corded Gaelic immigrants into a Cymrian land, but from Gaelic de- 
fenders of the soil against primeval Cymrian aggression. It may 
have witnessed scenes of as devoted heroism as was ever displayed by 
Welsh against English, or by English against Dane, only they have 
had a and gleemen and chroniclers to hand down their exploits, 
while the exterminated Gwyddel has left merely his name behind him. 
This conclusion is that to which we are drawn alike by the general 
laws of ethnological science, and by the special phenomena of the 
rticular case. No feeling of national prejudice should be allowed to 
interfere with the honest search after truth. As for the speaker him- 
self, he, as an unmitigated Saxon, could have no special interest in 
believing either that the Gael conquered the Cymry, or that the 
Cymry conquered the Gael; he might add that, now that Gael, 
Cymry, Saxon and Dane were alike brethren and countrymen, no 
national honour could really be at stake either way. But, on his 
showing, if the Cymry were deprived of the supposed honour of 
being the primitive inhabitants of the land, they got in return what 
many look upon as the honour of having won the land from its 
earlier possessors with their own good swords. Many people rejoice 
in the pedigrees, real or fictitious, which connect them with the 
Norman intruders of a later period; it is equally open to any man 
of Welsh blood to boast himself, if he will, as a descendant of the 
conquerors of the Gael. 
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Monpay, SEPTEMBER 18TH. 
EXCURSION. 


The first point to-day was the church of Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd, 
a fine specimen of the local type, consisting of a double nave and 
chancel with a western tower. The roof is unfortunately ceiled, a 
rare circumstance in this district. 

From hence the excursionists proceeded to the small chapel in the 
parish of Llanfair, called Jesus’ Chapel, erected and endowed in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, and now used as a school- 
room. It is built in the form of an |, the foot being towards the 
east, and the entrance near the north-western angle. It contains no 
detail of any importance, but presents a curious appearance at present, 
the result of a combination of its former with its present use. A font, 
pulpit, and gallery, associate rather strangely with the National 
Society’s maps, and instruments of corporal chastisement. 

The next point was a remarkable earthwork, on the watershed 
between the Clwyd and the Dee, called Tomen y Rhodwydd. A 
letter relating to it will be found above, p. 211. 

The great object of this day’s excursion was the Abbey of Valle 
Crucis, beautifully situated in the vale of Llanegwast. Both this 
important ruin, and the neighbouring Pillar of Eliseg, have been 
minutely described in our pages, and some additional remarks made 
by Mr. Freeman on the former, as well as on the church of Llan- 
gollen, the last object visited, will be found below. 


EVENING MEETING. 


The President took the chair at eight o’clock. 

Mr. Longueville Jones read a paper on the “ Roman Roads in 
certain counties in Wales.” 

Dr. Jones asked whether it was ascertained by which way the 
Roman road passed out of the Vale of Clwyd in the direction of 
Conovium. 

Mr. Longueville Jones replied that no traces of it existed. 

Mr. Barnwell said that there were between Ruthin and Rhuddlan 
several places called Pen y Palmant (Pavement). 

Mr. Turnor said that the roads were not always of masonry, but 
sometimes even of concrete. 

Mr. L. Jones observed that the best test of the road’s being of 
Roman construction was to make a section of it. 

Mr. Babington doubted the invariable success of a section. He 
had himself examined roads in the fens of Lincolnshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire where no sort of pavement or masonry had been found. 
They consisted merely of gravel laid upon the peat. Moreover the 
roads were very far from being straight, but although they ran in 
straight lines, they continually changed the direction in order to avoid 
difficult places. Mr. Babington gave as an instance the Roman 
road running through the town of Cambridge. 


ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. V. 2L 
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Mr. Freeman, at the request of the President, made some remarks 
on the architectural objects visited in the day’s excursion, the principal 
of which was the Abbey of Valle Crucis. He regretted that a com- 
bination of circumstances had quite disabled him from —_ up as 
minutely as he could have wished, either the church itself, or the very 
remarkable and perplexing domestic buildings attached to it. He could 
however observe that the very extraordinary arrangement of the east 
end was, as far as his experience went, unique, and he had observed 
some peculiarities of detail which had a wider interest. Valle Crucis 
was evidently an example of that distinctively Welsh variety of Transi- 
tion and Lancet architecture, which had been more than once al- 
luded to in the proceedings of the Association.? It at once connected 
itself with the architecture of Llanaber, Llanbadarn-fawr, Cymmer, 
and Strata Florida, all, he believed, distinctively Welsh foundations, 
and was at once distinguishable from that of the buildings of Norman 
origin, whether in the common Early English form, as at Brecon, or in 
the peculiar style, evidently of Somersetshire origin, which appears at 
St. David’s, Llanthony, and Llandaff. From both of these the strictly 
Welsh churches are widely different, and, as he had before suggested, 
appeared to approximate to Irish buildings. Mr. Babington, who had 
the advantage of having seen the Irish buildings with his own eyes, 
had remarked that one of the doorways at Valle Crucis very closely 
resembled them. There was certainly no improbability in supposing 
that Dublin was the great architectural centre for the native princes of 
North Wales, just as Bristol clearly was for the Norman settlers in the 
south. Llangollen Church, Mr. Freeman observed, was remarkable 
for several points. In its arrangements it agreed with the Clwydian 
churches; but it had a south doorway precisely of the native Welsh 
type just alluded to, and which immediately suggested the remembrance 
of those at Llanaber and Llanbadarn. The roof is said to have been 
brought from Valle Crucis, but it was clear from its whole design and 
proportion that it was originally intended for the place which it now 
occupies. The notion of its removal was simply a case of the almost 
superstitious notion about similar removals, the strongest case of which 
was the legend of the translation of the arcade at Llanidloes from 
Abbey Cwm Hir, a process amounting very nearly to a physical 
impossibility. Another was that relating to the east window at Llan- 
rhaiadr, lately refuted by Mr. Barnwell. The roof at Cilcain he 


2 Archeeologia Cambrensis, New Series, i. pp. 53, 329. 

3 I hope, some time or other, to work out this very curious subject more minutely 
and connectedly. The South Welsh and Somersetshire style reaches inland to 
Llanthony, but not to Brecon, whose architecture stands quite isolated between 
the two types. I do not remember anything like it in Hereford Cathedral, nor 
does it occur in the confirmed Lancet work at Worcester, but the Transitional parts 
of that Cathedral approximate to it, as do the remains of the destroyed Lady Chapel 
of Malvern Priory. 

On the other hand, I have found indications in Norman work, in several parts of 
Shropshire and Hereford, which struck me as making a slight approach to the 
native North Welsh style.—E. A. F. 
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had not seen, but he did not expect to find the idea that it had been 
transported from Basingwerk any better founded than the other in- 
stances.* 

Mr. Longueville Jones then delivered a popular lecture, illustrated 
by several well-executed drawings, on the various classes of Primeval 
Antiquities. The object of this address was to teach people what to 
look for in the examination of cromlechs, circles, meini-hirion, &c. 

The following votes of thanks having been moved and carried by 
acclamation, the meeting dispersed :— 

1. To the Gentlemen of the Local Committee, for their kind 
assistance. 

2. To the Corporations, Societies, and individuals who have 
contributed to the Temporary Museum. 

3. To the Magistrates of the County of Denbigh, for permitting 
the Society to make use of the County Hall. 

4. To Sir Joseph Bailey, Bart., M.P., for having undertaken 
the office of President of the Association for the year which 
has just expired. 


Tuespay, SEPTEMBER 197TH. 


Sir Robert Williames Vaughan, Bart., having kindly invited the 
Association to inspect the domestic chapel at Rig, and the Hengwrt 
Library, now removed to that place, a portion of the members availed 
themselves of the opportunity, and made an excursion to Rig, where 
they were hospitably entertained, and had an opportunity of inspecting 
the curiosities of the place. The remainder devoted the morning to 
an examination of the Temporary Museum, which had been formed 
in the Grand Jury Room. We have endeavoured to present our 
readers with a complete catalogue of the articles exhibited. 


PRIMEVAL. 
( Stone.) 


Stone knife, found at Moel Fenlli (See Archeologia Cambrensis, 1850, p. 88).—F. 
R. West, Esq., M.P. 

Two flint arrow heads from the same place.—The same. 

Stone axe, found at Llwynyn.—Caernarvon Museum. 

Two stone axes.—The same. 

Two stone rings.—The same. 

Two stone beads.—The same. 

Stone hammer, found at Llanbedr, 1846. 


(Bronze Period.) 


Gold Tore, found in 1823, in Fridd Gilfachwydd, near Cader Idris.—Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, Bart. 


4 Another case is the story of the roodloft of Llanegryn having been brought from 
Cymmer, refuted by Mr. Wynne, Archeologia Cambrensis, New Series, i. p. 229. 
See also about Cwm Hir, iv. pp. 234, 5, and the remarks on Newtown Church, in 
this volume, whence it appears that ¢wo screens profess to have come from that 
abbey. The devisers of these legends forgot that the screens of an abbey and a 
parish church are generally quite different kind of things, and that the preservation 
of the roodloft, even in very small and mean churches, is one of the most dis- 
tinctive characteristics of Welsh ecclesiology. 
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Bronze dagger, found at Cyfylliog, in 1847.—Mr. James Jones. 

Bronze paalstaab with loop, found at Moel-y-Gaer.—J. S. Hughes, Esq., 
Llanrwst. 

Bronze paalstaab without loop.—The same. 

Bronze axe, from Moel-y-Gaer.—The same. 

Two paalstaabs from Ireland. 

Bronze celt, found at Coedmarchan.—Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 

Bronze celt, found at the foot of the Berwyn, near the Corwen road. 

Bronze paalstaab, Bryn Hywel, at the foot of the Berwyn. 

Bronze paalstaab, Rhos-y-géd, near Llanfair Station, Anglesey. Found in 1854. 
Rev. H. Jones, D.D. 

Bronze paalstaab, found at Coedmarchan. 

Two bronze paalstaabs. 

Bronze paalstaab, found near the old house at Castellmai.—Caernarvon Museum. 

Bronze paalstaab.—The same. 

Glain Neidr (glass bead).—The same. 

Sepulchral urn, found at Nantglyn, 1852.—Mr. Hughes, Ystrad. 

Cinerary urn, found in 1852, in a tumulus called Bryn-bugeilyn, Llangollen.— 
W. Ormsby Gore, Esq., M.P. 

Fragments from a tumulus at Orsedd.—The same. 

Bronze dagger, from the same place.—The same. 


(Iron.) 
Iron celt, with part of the wooden handle, found on the Berwyn.—F. R. West, 
Esq., M.P. 
ROMAN. 


A collection of Roman pottery and glass recently found at Caersws, Montgomery- 
shire.—Rev. David Davies. 

Pottery found in the camp on Moel Fenlli.—F. R. West, Esq., M.P. 

Roman lamp, Segontium.—Caernarvon Museum. 

Small Roman lamp.—The same. 

Vase and patera, Baiw.—F. R. West, Esq., M.P. 


MEDIEVAL AND MODERN. 
(Arms and Armour.) 


Sword, found under the soil at Moel-y-Gaer.—J. Denman, Esq. 
Sword, temp. Car. I. Moel-gyman, near Bala.—Mr. Morgan. 
Dagger of Owain Brogyntyn.—W. Ormsby Gore, Esq., M.P. 
Arrow head, found in Ruthin Castle-—F. R. West, Esq., M.P. 
Spurs from the same.—The same. 

Sword, temp. Car. I., from Pentre Bettws.—P. Roberts, Esq. 
Sword, found at Pont Petrual.—T. Turnor, Esq. 

Pair of pistols ; German or Dutch work.—F. R. West, Esq., M.P. 
Two models in armour, and a collection of halberts.—The same. 
Cannon balls found in Ruthin Castle.—The same. 

Cannon ball found at Cors y Saeson.—The same. 

Cannon balls from Flodden Field,—The same. 


PLATE, JEWELLERY, &c. 


Brass chandelier ; Llanarmon in Yale ; said to have come from Valle Crucis. 

Silver flagon and paten, from Ruthin Church. 

Flagon, silver gilt; chalice and paten of silver, the chalice parcel-gilt: 15th 
century. Belonging to the domestic chapel at Rig.—Sir R. W. Vaughan, Bart. 

Mazer, belonging to Christ’s Hospital, Ruthin; the gift of the founder. 

Two chalices, and a paten of silver.—Ruthin Church. 

Two standing cups of silver.—Corporation of Ruthin, 

Silver cups.—The same. 

Silver snuff-box.—Miss Graeme, 

Five Apostle spoons.—The same. 
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Cameo brooch.—Mrs. Hughes, Manor House. 

Intaglio ring.—The same. 

Medal of Charles I.—Mrs. Goodman Roberts. 

Medal of Charles II.—The same. 

Gold fibula, found near Nannau, Merionethshire.—Caernarvon Museum. 

Seal of Christ’s Hospital, Ruthin. 

Thin plate of gold, inscribed ; said to bea Basilidian talisman, Found at Llan- 
beblig, 1828.—Caernarvon Museum. 

Ruthin Corporation plate. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SEALS. 


Edward the Confessor. > 
William Rufus. 

Richard I. 

Henry III. 

Edward I. 

Edward II. 

Edward III. , 

Mary Queen of Scots. 

The Commonwealth of England. > F. R. West, Esq., M.P. 
James Duke of York, Lord High Admiral, 
William IV. 

Order of the Garter. 

Owen Glyndwr. 

Louis de Bourbon, Count of Clermont. 
Napoleon I. 

Seal found at Pennnant Melangell. 

Great seal of Edward I.—Sir R. W. Vaughan, Bart. 
Seal found at Pennant Melangell, Montgomeryshire. 
Seal of the Archdeacon of Merioneth. 


_ NEEDLEWORK AND EMBROIDERY. 
Altar cloth from Denbigh. “ Spes mea in Deo est. 1530.” 
COINS. 


A considerable collection of coins was exhibited, among which we wish to specify 
the following token, as possessing local interest. It was exhibited by T. O. Morgan, 
Esq., of Aberystwyth :— 

Obverse,—DAVID VAVGHAN. 1668. In the field the mercer’s arms. 

Reverse,—OF . RVTHIN MERCH. In the field D. V. 

The arms on this token are, on a shield, the Queen’s bend. 

This token was illustrated by another in the possession of Mr. W. Williams, of 
Ruthin. The arms were the same as on the former one. 

Obverse,—RICHARD COOPER.IN . NEW. In field the mercer’s arms. 

Reverse,—CASTEL.VNDER. LINE. 65. In the field, HIS HALF PENNY. 


ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 


Collection of charters relating to the Lordship of Ruthin.—F. R. West, Esq., M.P. 

Grant of a moiety of the tithes to the Warden of Ruthin, and conveyance of the 
site of Christ’s Hospital, in Ruthin, to the Bishop of Bangor, and the Warden of 
Ruthin.—The Rev. the Warden. 





MSS. 


Illuminated Latin Psalter. Membr. Sec. XV. French. 

Register of the parishes of Cyffylliog (1636) and Clocaenog (1672.) 

Proceedings befure the Commissioners appointed by the Lords of the Lordship 
of Burfield and Yale. Copy. The original is in the possession of Sir 8S. R. Glynne, 
Bart. 

Lewys Dwnn’s Visitation.—Sir R. W. Vaughan, Bart. 

Brut y Tywysogion. Transcribed 1560.—Rev. J. Jones, Llanfwrog 
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Poetical Works of Rice Jones, of Blaenau, commenced in 1736. 
Heraldic MS. Chart. Sec. XVII.—W. Owen, Esq. 

MS. Membr. Sec. XV.—Ven. Archdeacon Newcome. 

Extracts relating to the Salusbury family. , 

Collection of Welsh MSS.—Ven. Archdeacon Newcome. 

Welsh Almanac, &c., Chart. Sec. XVI. 


PRINTED BOOKS. 


Rhees’ Welsh Grammar: Lond. 1592.—W. Owen, Esq. 

Welsh Version of the Psalms, by Ed. Kyffin and Wm. Middleton ; Black Letter : 
Lond. 1603.—Mr. W. Lloyd. 

Do. do. W. Owen, Esq. 

Fasciculus Temporum: Argentorati. 1488. 

Declaration of Sir Thomas Middleton: Lond. 1644. 

Galfr. Monemut. Britannie utriusG, Regu ac Origo: Argentorati. 1515.— 
Ven. Archdeacon Newcome. 

Davies’ Welsh Dictionary: Lond. 1632.—W. Owen, Esq. 

Drayton’s Polyolbion, &c.—The same. 

Dean Goodman’s Fall of Man. N.D. 

Work upon Husbandry.—Mr. Edward Jones. 

Koller’s Atlas.—W. Owen, Esq. 

Salisbury’s New Testament ; Welsh : 1620.—The same. 

Tyndal’s New Testament: 1527.—Miss Cordelia Jones. 

Ciceroni Rhetorica : 1497.—Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 


DRAWINGS. 


Collection of architectural drawings, Brecknockshire and Monmouthshire.—E. 
A. Freemam, Esq. 

Collection of drawings of Celtic antiquities—W. Owen, Esq. 

The old entrance of Gwydir house.—Mr. Edwards. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Engravings of Chirk Castle, and of Ruthin Castle, before and after the rebuilding. 
—F. R. West, Esq., M.P. 


RUBBINGS OF BRASSES. 
A Collection of Rubbings.—Rev. H. Jones, D.D. 


RUBBINGS OF STONES. 


Rim of Font ; Brecon Priory.—Rev. H. Longueville Jones. 
Stone at Llanrug Vicarage, Caernarvon.—The same, 

Stone with Oghams, Cilgeran, Pembrokeshire.—The same. 

Lintel of Llanfaglan Church, Caernarvonshire.—The same. 


POTTERY. 


Vase found in 1834, at Stansty, near Brynhyfryd Bridge. 
The “ Blessed Bear of Bradwardine.”—Robert Ellis, Esq. 
Three delft dishes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The keys of Ruthin Castle.—F. R. West, Esq., M.P. 

Various articles found in Ruthin Castle.—The same. 

Escrutoire, * R. I. 1669.”—Mr. Roberts, Clwyd Street. 

Small casket. 

Sun-dial from Clocaenog. ‘“THOM....... SAND : SIXE : HUNDRED: 
FOU...”—Mr. Robert Pierce. (See above, p. 210.) 

Iron Box, found in a dungeon under the present kitchen at Llysmeirchion, lying 
beside a human skeleton, and containing papers too old to be deciphered.—Mrs. 
Chambres, Llysmeirchion. 
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Fetters upon the limbs of the skeleton just mentioned.—Mrs. Chambres, Llys- 
meirchion. 

Model of the temple at Pestum. 

Key from Rhuddlan Castle-—Mrs. Goodman Roberts. 

Two early Italian pictures; Gold ground: Orgagna of Pisa.—F. R. West, Esq. 

Base of screen from Bettws Churcli. 

Two misereres from Beaumaris Church.—Rev. Dr. Jones. 





Turspay, SEPTEMBER 19ru. 
SPECIAL EVENING MEETING. 


The Rev. Dr. Jones took the chair at half-past seven o’clock : 
none but subscribing members were present. 

The following gentlemen were elected Vice-Presidents :— 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., M.P., 

Sir Joseph Bailey, Bart., M.P., 

The Very Rev. the Dean of St. Asaph ; 
And these gentlemen were elected to fill the places vacant on the 
Committee :— 

Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, M.A., 

Hugh Powell Price, Esq., 

Rev. W. Reed, M.A. 

The Secretary made the following announcements on the part of 
the Committee :— 

The Rev. David Davies, of Llanwnog, had been elected a Local 
Secretary for Montgomeryshire ; 

The Rev. W. Basil Jones had resigned the office of General Secre- 
tary, and the Rev. E. Lowry Barnwell, Head Master of Ruthin 
School, had been elected to succeed him. 

A Sub-Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen, had been 
appointed to superintend the publications of the Association :— 

C. C. Babington, Esq., 

E. A. Freeman, Esq., 

Rev. W. Basil Jones, 

Rev. H. Longueville Jones, 

Rev. John Williams (of Llanymowddwy). 

The Annual Meeting of the Association for 1855 will be held at 
Llandilo-fawr. 

The Secretary then read the Report of the Special Committee ap- 
pointed at Brecon to consider the extension of the Association, which 
was divided into two votes, and considered in the order indicated by 
the numerals in brackets :— 

At a meeting held on the 29th May, 1854, and by adjournment 
on the following day, at the Treasurer’s rooms, 4, Elm Court, 
Temple,—the Earl of Cawdor in the chair,—it was resolved by 
the Sub-Committee appointed at Brecon to consider as to the 
extension of the Cambrian Archeological Association to re- 
commend as follows :— 
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(2.) That the Association be styled “The Cambrian Association of 
Archeology and Natural History,” on which subjects papers shall be 
received. 

That papers which in the opinion of the Committee shall be of 
sufficient local interest may be read at the General Meetings, although 
not upon subjects of Archeology or Natural History. 

That the several subjects at the General Meetings may be allotted 
to different sections. 

(1.) That members of the Association may in future be allowed to 
compound for all subscriptions by a payment of £10.; and that all 
members shall be ok on payment of the composition, to deduct 
half the amount of the subscriptions previously paid by them. 

Both motions were negatived by large majorities. Mr. Freeman 
and Mr. Basil Jones spoke in favour of both ; among those who spoke 
in opposition were Mr. Babington, Mr. T. Wright, Mr. Longueville 
Jones, Mr. Turnor, and Mr. Barnwell. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings, Mr. James Allen moved and 
Mr. Longueville Jones seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. Basil Jones 
for having conducted the business of the Association, as its Secretary, 
for the last six years. ‘ 

Mr. Jones having returned thanks, the meeting broke up. 





The Right Hon. the Lord Dynevor will be President for the year 
1855-6 


Since the close of the meeting, Matthew Moggridge, Esq., has 
accepted the office of Local Secretary for Glamorganshire, and Hugh 
Powell Price, Esq., has declined the place on the Committee to 
which he was elected. The two vacancies thus caused have been 
filled by the election of the Rev. W. Basil Jones, and Frederick 
L. Lloyd Philipps, Esq. 

J Jones, Esq., of Cefn-faes, has accepted the office of Local Sec- 
retary for Radnorshire. 
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VESTIGES OF THE GAEL IN GWYNEDD. 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECTION. 
(Read at Ruthin.) 


Some two or three of my hearers may remember,—I am 
not so sanguine as to hope that many do,—a paper which 
I read at Dolgelley four years ago, and which was after- 
wards expanded into something which I may venture to 
call a volume, under the title of Vestiges of the Gael in 
Gwynedd.’ Its main object was pretty accurately ex- 
pressed by that title; as it undertook to show from a 
comparison of existing traditions with the present local 
nomenclature, that a large part of Wales, and especially 
of its northern division, had been in early times in the 
occupation of a Gaelic tribe, a race, that is, remotely 
akin to the Welsh, but more nearly to the inhabitants of 
Ireland, Man, and the Scottish Islands. The fact of such 
an occupation is admitted by all Welsh archeologists, and 
all that my paper can be said to have proved with any 
degree of certainty, or indeed to have proved at all, was 
the extent and the importance of that occupation. It 
had, however, a further object to indicate, namely, the 
probability, or (to say the least) the possibility, that the 
Gaelic inhabitants of North Wales were not, as repre- 
sented by tradition, invaders of that country, but the 
elder occupants of the soil, who were gradually dis- 
possessed, and either exterminated or absorbed, by the 
victorious Cymry. I do not expect the latter theory to 
command the assent of all who hear me, as the weight of 
tradition is decidedly against it; but I venture to think 
that it is worthy of consideration, and deserves to be 
ventilated and discussed. 


My present object in recapitulating the contents of my 
former essay, is to bring the subject once more before a 
competent tribunal, fortified with such arguments as have 


1 Archeologia Cambrensis, New Series, vol i., Supplement, p. 1. 
ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. V. 2M 
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occurred to me subsequently to its original publication. 
The most prominent of those which I advanced in favour 
of my view,—one of which, I believe, no previous use 
had been made,—was the occurrence in various parts of 
Wales,—and, as I then believed, more particularly in 
North Wales,—of the names of places containing the 
word “ Gwyddel” (“Gael”). Of these I gave not less 
than five-and-twenty instances; and contended that so 
large a number could not be accidental, but must point 
to some very extensive Gaelic influence in the country, 
and in all probability to the occupation faintly recorded 
by tradition. Even if we had no certain evidence of the 
English conquest of South-eastern Britain, and the ex- 
pulsion of its previous inhabitants,—it would be rendered, 
to say the least, extremely probable by the occurrence, in 
several parts of the country, of local names containing 
the element “‘ Wal,” “Wale,” or “Walling.” Walton,” 
‘““Walney,” “‘Walewood,” and “Wallingford,” distinctly 
prove Welsh influence, and go very far towards proving 
a Welsh occupation, in that part of Britain which is now 
called England. The case of names containing the 
element “Gwyddel,” and scattered up and down the 
Principality, is, I conceive, completely parallel. 

Subsequent examination has nearly doubled my list ; 
and although I hold it better, as a general rule, to with- 
draw dry details and statistics from a paper designed to 
be delivered orally—regarding them among the things 
which 

“Segnius irritant animum demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus”— 


I have judged it better in the present instance not to 
withhold them; partly because, in an assembly of archzo- 
logists convened from various parts of Wales, I may have 
the good fortune to swell my catalogue:—partly because, 
if I omit this, I shall have very little left. 

I proceed, therefore, to give a complete list of those 
which I have been able to discover, arranged according 
to counties :— 
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Anglesey :— 

Cerrig y Gwyddel, Llan y Gwyddel, or Ca Gwyddel, the 
enahane tian of Holyhead. Pus ied ena 

Porth y Gwyddel, and 

Pentre Gwyddel, in Holyhead Island. 

Cytiau ’r Gwydd’lod, in the same neighbourhood, and else- 
where in Wales. 

*Gwyddelyn, near Llanfechell.* 


Caernarvon :— 


Pentre Gwyddel, near Abergele. 

Bwlch y Gwyddel, between Llanberis and Capel Curig. 
Mynydd y Gwyddel, and 

Trwyn y Gwyddel, at the extremity of Lleyn. 
*Tymawr Gwyddel, close to the last-mentioned. 
*Bryniau Gwyddelod, near the Penrhyn slate-quarries.* 


Denbigh :— 
*Pont y Gwyddel, near Llanfair Talhaiarn. 
Merioneth :— 


Muriau ’r Gwyddelod, an old camp near Harlech. 

Muriau ’r Gwyddel, an old camp near Maentwrog. 

Gwyddelwern 

Gwyddel-fynydd, near Towyn. 

*Eglwys y Gwyddel, also near Towyn, apparently the founda- 
tions of an extremely small chapel.* 


Montgomery :— ; 
Dol y Gwyddel, between Machynlleth and Llanidloes.* 


Radnor :— 


Crugyn Gwyddel, in the mountains west of Rhayader. 
*Cwm Gwyddel, near Nantmel. 
*Pen y Gwyddel, near Newchurch, between Kington and Hay. 


?The names distinguished by an asterisk are those which I have 
discovered since the publication of the original paper. 

3 Qu. Dolwyddelan ? 

4 For this instance I am indebted to Mr. T. O. Morgan. If it be 
really a chapel, it is doubly important. I may add that Mr. Wynne 
Ffoulkes and myself, in 1850, discovered the foundations of a similar 
structure on the mountains above Tre’rddol, in Cardiganshire. I am 
not aware that it has a name, or that any legend is attached to it. 

5 Qu. Llanwyddelan ? 
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Cardigan :— 
Waun y Gwyddel, and 
Nant y Gwyddel, in the parish of Llanfihangel Geneu ’r glyn. 
Wern y Gwyddel, near Tregaron. 
Cefn ddel (near which is Lletty ’r Cymro), near New Quay. 
Pant yr Wyddeles, near the last. 
Llwyn y Gwyddel, near Strata Florida. 
*Cwm Gwyddel, near the last-mentioned. 
*Wig y Gwyddel, at Aberystwyth, 
*Craig y Gwyddel, in Cwm Wyrai.® 


Pembroke :— 


Trewyddel, near Newport. 

Llwyn Gwyddel, and 

Pant Gwyddel, to the south of Preseley. 
*Twll y Cwyddel, on Ramsay Island. 


Caermarthen :— 


*Pant y Gwyddel, and 

*Bach y Gwyddel, near Penboyr. 

*Cwm Gwyddel, near Llanpumpsaint.” 

*A stream called the Gwyddel falls into the Tafwili, a tributary 
of the Teifi. 

*Cwm Gwyddel, near Llangyndeyrn. 


Glamorgan :— 


Twll y Gwyddel, between the Tawe and Llychwr. 
*Blaen-nant-Gwyddel, near Pont-nedd-fechan.® 


Monmouth :—- 


Pentre Gwyddel, below Abergavenny, near which are Tresae- 
son and Pentre-brython. 
*Nant y Gwyddel, near Llanthony Abbey.9 


6 Added by Mr. Frederick Lloyd Philipps, at the Ruthin Meeting. 

7 In relation to this and the following instance, compare the state- 
ment of Mr. Jelinger Symons with regard to the inhabitants of Caio, 
in this district. See above, p. 121. oe informed, moreover, that 
the population of Llanwenog, on the other side of the Teifi, is ascribed 
traditionally to a Gwyddelian origin. 

8 Mr. T. Stephens mentioned another Glamorganshire instance, I 
think Carn y Gwyddel, at the Brecon Meeting. I have not em- 
bodied it in the text, as I am not sure of the name. 

9 For this instance I am indebted to Mr. E. A. Freeman. 
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A word or two of comment upon this list, which, I 
fear, has wearied you. Toa certain extent it makes in 
favour of my theory, and to a certain extent it militates 
against it. It is against it, because the local distribution 
of the names does not coincide, so nearly as at first, with 
the traditional limits of the Gaelic dominion. They are 
now shown to be diffused pretty generally over the 
whole Principality. In particular, I have discovered a 
large number in Tcntentatbimabiins which is not recorded 
to have been subject to the Gwyddyl. Still, I am dis- 
posed to think, and I suppose that any unprejudiced 
person would agree, that the existence of forty-three 
places, in various parts of Wales, bearing this name, may 
be regarded in itself as clear evidence of Gaelic influence 
in this country,—and that to a very great extent,—at some 
time or other. And if it cannot be shown that such an 
influence existed to any considerable degree in later times, 
it must of course belong to the very early period of which 
I speak. When this fact is taken in connexion with the 
existence of Gaelic words in our local nomenclature, 
pointed out a century and a half ago by Edward Lhuyd, 
and with the inherent probabilities arising from geo- 
graphical considerations, it supplies an argument for 
the occupation of Britain previously by the Gael, and 
subsequently by the Cymry, which nothing but the 
weightiest counterpoise of tradition can overbalance. 


I must, however, take notice of a passage in Dr. Owen 
Pughe’s Welsh Dictionary, which shows that the writer 
took the opposite view, or perhaps had never considered 
the one of which I speak. He says (sub voce Gwyddel) 
that— 


“There is a tradition of Wales’s bog. | once inhabited by the 
Gwythelians; or more properly its first inhabitants were so called; 
and the common people in speaking of it ascribe some ruins about 
the country, under the name of Cytiau y Gyddelod, to them; and 
the foxes are said to have been their dogs; and the pole-cats their 
domestic cats, and the like.” 


Now, really, this passage, which contains a very inte- 
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resting and (for my purpose) important tradition, looks 
very much like an attempt to get out of its obvious in- 
ferences, and to make it minister to a foregone conclusion. 
You will admit the “tradition of Wales being inhabited 
once by the Gwythelians,” to be a very strong point in 
my favour. The grotesque fancy which connected the 
race with the wild animals of the country, shows that 
the Cymry looked upon the Gwyddyl as a savage and 
inferior tribe, fit only to be hunted and baited like ver- 
min ; just as the Teutonic mythology seems to have 
preserved a distorted portrait of the northern aborigines, 
under the mask of Elves and Ogres. I may add that the 
feeling of hatred and contempt still attached in many 
parts of Wales to the name of “Gwyddel,” affords a 
strong confirmation of this view. 
But let us see how Dr. Pughe deals with it. Like 
a more eminent lexicographer, insinuating his own senti- 
ments through the vehicle of a verbal definition, he 
tells us that “ more properly the first inhabitants of the 
country were so called.” This, please to observe, is 
urely a gloss of Dr. Owen Pughe’s. Coming from 
im, it doubtless deserves our best attention; but still it 
is a gloss, and we must take care lest, like other glosses, 
it slip into the text, and come to be regarded as an 
integral part of the orthodox tradition. Now what does 
tradition say upon the subject? Does it tell us that 
“the first inhabitants of the country,”—meaning, as Dr. 
Pughe’s “ more properly ” would endeavour to make it 
mean, the original progenitors of the present race,—were 
called Gwythelians? No; tradition tells us nothing of 
the kind. Tradition speaks ambiguously on many points, 
but uniformly and distinctly enough on this ; it invariably 
speaks of the Gwythelians as an alien and a hostile race. 
Whoever the Gwyddyl were, who built the Cytiaw and 
tamed the foxes,—it is clear that they were not the 
Cymry, so far as tradition has a voice in the matter. 
But it may be said, and the objection is one worthy of 
consideration, that tradition may be wrong in this point. 
I am always ready to admit the fallibility of tradition, 
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and shall be happy to meet the imaginary objector on 
his own ground. it may be said that these Gwyddy]l, of 
whom the story speaks, may have been after all identical 
with the Cymry, being merely another national appella- 
tion by which they were known either to themselves or 
to others in past ages; that the original application of 
the name was forgotten, while the name itself lingered 
in connexion with dim and vague recollections; that the 
Cymry, under the high and progressive civilization of 
the Druidic era, failed to recognize their own lineal an- 
cestors in the painted savages who hunted their deer 
with foxes, and their smaller deer with pole-cats,—and 
accordingly imagined or invented a race upon which 
they bestowed their cast-off designation, and of which 
they conceived as distinct from, and exercising hostility 
against, their own. This view, which appears to have 
been hovering before the mind’s eye of the Welsh lexi- 
cographer, is not deficient in intrinsic plausibility, and 
may not be without the additional support of a historical 

arallel. Every student of Grecian history has had his 
loans puzzled by the Pelasgi. Every student of Roman 
history recollects Niebuhr’s emphatic denunciation of the 
whole subject. The view maintained by one of our two 
great historians of Greece, that the Pelasgi, namely, repre- 
sent, not an earlier race in Greece, but an earlier stage 
in the career of the great nation which occupied it in the 
historical age, is precisely in accordance with the theory 
just advanced, of the substantial identity of the traditional 
Gwyddyl and the historical Cymry. But there were 
Pelasgi to be found side by side with the Hellenes in 
the historical age; and the force of Bishop Thirlwall’s 
argument is partly affected by the question whether the 
historical Pelasgi were altogether or nearly identical with, 
or altogether different from, the historical Hellenes,—a 
question, the solution of which depends mainly upon the 
interpretation of a single ambiguous passage.’ Here, 
again, the parallel holds: there are historical Gwyddyl 


1 Herod. I. 57. 
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side by side with the historical Cymry, not left, as the 
Pelasgi were, in two or three obscure corners, but spread 
over a large part of the British Isles. But we are not 
left, in this case, to a doubtful passage of an ancient 
‘writer, to decide between the identity and the diversity 
of the two races. It is a plain fact of present experience, 
that the Gwyddyl, although a kindred people, are not 
the same people with the Cymry. Nor is the name 
“‘Gwyddyl” a mere nickname imposed by the latter 
tribe, and therefore perhaps applied by them in former 
ages to different races. For it is the name by which 
they call themselves, and it is therefore hardly con- 
ceivable that they could have borrowed it from their 
neighbours. Moreover, the traditions of the Cymry 
speak of the Gwyddyl] not merely as a race distinct from 
themselves, but as occupying those very parts of the 
British Isles which are occupied by them at the present 
day. The fact, that the Gwyddyl continue to exist in 
our immediate neighbourhood, is totally ignored by Dr. 
Owen Pughe. | 

If it be said that I rest too much upon traditional 
evidence ; I answer, that I am ready to eliminate tra- 
ditional evidence from both sides of the equation. There 
will remain, on my side, the evidence of local nomencla- 
ture plus intrinsic probability, and on the other side, 
nothing. 


I must notice one or two minor points, confirmatory of 
the view advanced in my former paper. In p. 18 I cited 
from a document, the authority of which I will not un- 
dertake to discuss, the genealogy of the Gaelic chiefs of 
Gwynedd. Among them occur the names, “Cathal” and 
“Cathbalug,” which afford at least a colour of probabilit 
to the document. For the Irish word Cath, identical wit 
the Welsh Cad, enters very extensively into the composi- 
tion of Irish names, as Cad does into Welsh names. But 
the evidence in favour of the document, and of its genuine 
Gaelic origin, is considerably increased by a curious tra- 
dition which evidently grew out of a misinterpretation 
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of the name. “Cath,” I say, in Irish, is identical with 
the Welsh “Cad;” but in Welsh it means neither more 
nor less than a “cat.” Accordingly, the chieftain Cath- 
balug, figures in Welsh mythology as a cat, the Palug 
Cat, as he is called, and is described as the progeny of 
the sow of Coll ab Collfrewi. This Cathbalug “ became 
ultimately one of the three oppressors of Mona that were 
reared in it.”” Another member of the triad, Daronwy, 
was also one of the Gael of Mona, who after the final 
conquest of the island by Caswallawn Law Hir, raised 
an insurrection, and recovered temporary possession of 
the country. 

- In p. 56 I attempted to show that South Wales was 
settled, and in a certain sense civilized, earlier than North 
Wales; and that the latter country was regarded as a 
sort of fairy-land by the inhabitants of the former. 

“It is clear that, to the inhabitants of the south, Gwynedd 
was at this time an unknown land. Their imagination filled it 
with giants, fairies, monsters, and magicians. The inhabitants 
exercised strange arts: they had cauldrons of like virtue with 
that which renewed the youth of Aison: a red dragon and a 
white were buried as the palladium of their metropolis. Among 
their monarchs was a veritable cat, the offspring of a wandering 
sow. ‘Their chief philosopher was of gigantic stature, and sat on 
a mountain-peak to watch the stars. Their wizard-monarch, 
Gwydion, had the power of effecting the strangest metamor- 
phoses. The simple peasant, dwelling on the shore of Dyfed, 
beheld across the sea those shadowy mountain summits pierce 
the air, guardians as it seemed of some unearthly region. Thence 
came the mist and storm; thence flashed aloft the northern 
streamers; thence rose through the silent sky the starry path 
of Gwydion.” 

Now these representations are entirely founded upon 
passages in the Mabinogion ; and I have since observed 
that Mr. Stephens (an admirable authority on the sub- 
ject) is of opinion that all the Mabinogion in which those 
passages occur were written in Dyfed.* 


Before I conclude this desultory and supplemental 


2 Stephens’ Literature of the Kymry, p. 424. 
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paper, I will venture to repeat a remark which fell from 
me last year at Brecon. The Gwyddyl are placed by 
tradition im various parts of Wales. The great body 
extended to Anglesey, Caernarvonshire, Merioneth, and 
Cardiganshire, with the adjoining parts of Denbighshire, 
Montgomeryshire, and Radnorshire. Another detach- 
ment occupied the western headland of Pembrokeshire, 
—another the district between the Towy and the Tawe, 
namely, Gower and the adjacent commots,—another the 
present county of Brecknock. What does this leave in 
the possession of the Cymry ? The comparatively plain 
and fertile districts of Powys on the north-east, Gwent 
and Morganwg on the south-east, and Dyfed on the 
south-west. Here, then, we have two races, one in pos- 
session of the less accessible and less eligible region, the 
other occupying the rich plains and valleys! Which 
are the aborigines, and which are the invaders? Which 
are the assailants, and which are the defenders? I think 
there can be but one answer. 

The Gael, then, upon my view, were assailed on three 
sides ; and the Cymry must have radiated subsequently 
from three points; namely, the north-east, the south- 
east, and the south-west. The conquerors of the south- 
western region probably came by sea, and their name, 
the Demetz, the people of Dyfed, seems to point to a 
connexion with the Dumnonii, the people of Dyfnaint, 
on the opposite shore of the Bristol Channel, as well as 
with an invading race who appear under a similar name 
in the annals of Ireland. And here we may have the 
true historical origin of the three tribes, distinguished by 
three distinct dialects, which occupy the Principality at 
present, the people of Gwynedd in the north, those of 
Gwent and Morganwg in the «south-east, and those of 
Dyfed in the south-west. 

W. Basit Jones. 
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ROMAN REMAINS IN WALES. 
No. III. 


A.rnovueu after the interval of so many centuries it may 
seem futile to argue concerning antecedent probabilities 
and improbabilities connected with the Roman occupation 
of Britain,—and particularly of Brrrannia SecunpA, the 
province to which the researches of our Association are 
more immediately confined,—yet considerations of this 
kind can hardly be eliminated from the pure archzo- 
logical analysis to which we wish to submit the subject 
we treat of. Where much uncertainty prevails, specula- 
tion and antecedent argument will always find a place. 

Thus it would not be at all a loss of time if some 
antiquary would endeavour to discover what was pro- 
bably the geographical condition of Brirannia Secunpa. 
(1.) at the first ingress of the Romans into it; (2.) at the 
period of their finally quitting it. Some light has been 
thrown already on this part of the subject by the Rev. 
John Jones, of Llanllyfni, in the pages of our Journal, 
when he treated of the Segontiaci;’ and afterwards of the 
agricultural state of Britain, in what is commonly termed 
the Druidic period.* If any one would see what a brilliant 
chapter of national history may be written upon such a 
portion of it, he has only to refer to the introductory 
part of Stuart’s Caledonia Romana, where, what we 
could wish to see done for Wales, has been so for Scot- 
land, with rare eloquence and acuteness. It is a task 
which must be attempted before the Cambria Romana 
can be called complete ; but it is sufficient here to remind 
members of its importance, and to encourage them to 
turn their attention towards it. The use which we would 
make of it at this outset of our inquiry, refers to the 
probability of this or that direction of any given line of 
Roman road; the eligibility of this or that site of any 
supposed Roman station. 


1 Vol. ii. p. 99. 2 Vol. i. New Series, Supplement, p. 89. 
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For instance, it is impossible to discuss the probability 
of the fourth Base-line, which is one of our archeological 
desiderata,—that which we would wish to extend all 
along the western coast from Secontrum to Menapia,— 
without taking into account the traditional and historical 
changes which have taken place along that deeply in- 
dented line of shores. If it be asked why did the Romans, 
when they set out from Szecontium (Caernarvon), plunge 
into the most difficult and dangerous passes of the 
country, going by the base of Snowdon, the real Mons 
Eryri (not to be confounded with the thence derived 
name of Hertr1 Mons), instead of keeping outside those 
mountains, still to the south-east, and coming down upon 
what is now called Tremadoc? We must remember that 
in those days the Great Aistuary,—the Traeth Mawr,— 
extended right up to the southern opening of the Pass of 
Pont Aberglaslyn; and being full of wide and highly 
dangerous sandbanks and quicksands,—as the Traeth 
Bach, a little further on, still is,—offered an insurmount- 
able obstacle to all speedy passage. 

Again, when the question is raised, how did the Romans 
cross into Mona ?—can the statement of Tacitus be true 
that they, the pedites, partly swam across the Menai 
Strait? Any person, looking merely at the actual con- 
dition of that strait, would pronounce the traject im- 
possible without the aid of boats. But then we should on 
the other hand remember the shifting nature of the sand- 
banks at and below Moel y Don, the traditionary place 
of the passage for the Romans, (the certain one for the 
Anglo-Normans under Edward I.), which would render 
a swimming over by no means improbable. At that 
period too, if there be any truth in old British tradition, 
the wide estuary between Beaumaris and Aber, now the 
Lafan sands, was dry and most probably cultivated 
ground. Bearing this circumstance in mind we are able 
immediately to understand the nature of the encampment 
of Bryn Briton, at the south-west end of the town of 
Beaumaris, which bears all the appearance of a Roman 
fortification, and whence there is reason to believe that a 
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paved road stretched across the island of Mona, straight 
for the Roman station, the remains of which are in the 
churchyard of Holyhead. 

The exit of the roads from Deva (Chester) cannot be 
determined without adverting to the probable condition 
of the estury of the Dee, and the great marsh of Saltney 
(Salt Island?) lying at its head, during part of the middle 
ages. We shall have to revert to this particular locality 
by and by; we here adduce it as an instance of the 
necessity of taking natural and geographical circum- 
stances, and even probabilities, into account in many 
epochs of our survey. 

From what we know of the geographical configuration, 
the geological formation, and the natural features of 
Wales, we may conclude, without any great impro- 
bability, that when this part of the island was formed 
into the Roman province of Brirannia Secunpa, the 
valleys and river courses, in the more level portions of 
the country, were almost impracticable marshes and 
forests. The vale ef the Severn, for instance, was mostly 
blocked up with bogs and woods, though the existence 
of two large Roman camps or stations, at Caer-flos, near 
Montgomery, and Caersws, near Newton, shows that 
open cultivable land, probably rich meadows as they now 
are, extended in those spots along Sabrina’s course. The 
Vale of Clwyd must have had a dense jungle running 
all down the middle, while the Morfa Rhuddlan, at its 
northern extremity, was, like the wild marsh beyond 
Marathon, in old Hellas, impassable to an invading army. 
A retrospective glance at the vales of the Conwy and 
the Dyfi (Llanrwst and Machynlleth), will aid greatly 
in sketching out the lines where researches for Roman 
roads may be most successfully carried on. 

The South Sea islander who, two thousand years hence, 
is to come to Britain and hunt up the traces of long 
forgotten and only traditional railroads, will, if he isa 
good archeologist, go upon the dead-level principle. 
Whereas we, at the present day, who are thus trying to 
discover the vestiges of our Roman conquerors, should 
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certainly adopt the principle of open and dry land, rather 
than that of the mere “‘ linea recta tutissima.” 

So again with Roman stations and forts. Many an 
antiquary of former days has lost much time in trying to 
assign a Roman origin for what was in reality a British 
hill-fort; and even at the present moment too much 
uncertainty prevails as to the probable characteristics 
of Roman sites, among no small number of otherwise 
intelligent and discriminating observers. 

It is very allowable to speculate upon the causes which 
may have induced the Romans to choose such and such 
sites for their roads and stations; though speculations 
must never be mistaken for facts, nor ought to be con- 
sidered more than as aids to positive observation. There 
is no archeological absurdity in raising, for example, 
the questions whether at Deva and Szcontium British 
towns and ports existed before the Romans came? and 
whether their previous occupation, as well as natural 
advantages, did not invite the settlement and determine 
the choice of the invaders. It is a fair question, though 
perhaps almost hopelessly obscure. 

Whether Deva were or were not a British station 
before the ingress of the great conquerors, we may be 
sure of this fact, viz., that as there is little or no water at 
Chester, except what is supplied by the Dee, (the modern 
canals of course being out of the question), and as the 
tide makes the water brackish not far below the city, 
the Romans, when they fixed themselves at Deva, found 
some means of utilizing the fresh water of the Dee, and 
not improbably dammed up the stream where the mills 
now exist, and have existed beyond all record. 

At Secontium, the Romans had the double advantage of 
a good port for vessels of small draught, and of a dashing 
mountain stream bringing an over abundant supply of 
that element which they knew so well how to appreciate, 
though modern civic corporations seem to omit it from 
the list of the indispensable necessaries of existence. 

The natural advantages of each of these localities, the 
extreme points of our northern or third Base-line of the 
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survey, could not be overlooked by any people, whether 
British or Roman. 


Deva to SeGcontium. 


To commence then with the determination of the 
northern line of road in Britannia Secunda, that from 
Deva to Secontivm: we observe at once upon the map 
that between Conovium (Caerhun) and Deva the line of 
road—whereon the disputed station of Varis or Varz# 
may have been situated—must have passed first over 
the high lands of Denbighshire, and then over the 
Clwydian range, or round their northern end. We can 
perhaps at once eliminate this latter supposition from our 
inquiry by considering that the road from Conovivm, if 
it went round the northern end of the range, where 
Prestatyn is situated, must have crossed what was then 
a dreary marsh below St. Asaph and Rhuddlan; and 
that its length, caused by such a circuit, will by no 
means tally with any of the distances marked in the 
Iter Antonini. If is by no means improbable that the 
Romans had good lines of passage over and among most 
of the Flintshire hills,—they were established on the op- 
posite, or Cheshire, shore of the Dee, close to its very 
mouth; and it is likely that they ferried themselves 
across, though the actual course of the river, now much 
altered in its channel, deprives us of the means of con- 
jecturing the spot. The learned and accurate Pennant 
was misled into the error of considering a tower of the 
sixteenth century, just above Whitford, to have been a 
Roman Pharos; in the same way as other towers near 
Diganwy have been erroneously assigned to a similar 
origin. On the other hand it is stated that traces of the 
Romans have been found in the Flintshire lead mines; 
and we see no improbability in assigning the Sarn 
Hwlcin or Sarn Wilkin (leading in a direction from the 
Dee to the Clwyd, not quite parallel to Offa’s Dyke) 
to that people, merely because the name Sarn commonly 
refers to a road constructed with more than ordinary 
care. 
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Flint, from being a quadrangular town, built on a 
geometrical model, with a fosse and agger all round it,—- 
and from Roman coins having been found within its 
area,—has been by some set down as a Roman station. 
It is however of medieval, —that is to say of Edwardian 
origin,—and like all the new towns built by that great 
monarch, was traced upon a strictly geometrical plan. 
The presence of Roman coins is not conclusive, for pro- 
bably the Roman coinage circulated among the inhabi- 
tants of these islands long after the Roman power had 
been totally forgotten. Though therefore it is by no 
means improbable,—we would rather suppose it very 
much the contrary,—that the Romans had good com- 
munications along both banks of the estuary of the Dee, 
we do not think that the line of the Iter of Antoninus is 
to be found so near the coast. On the contrary, we 
think that it may be fairly looked for as crossing by 
one or other of the Clwydian passes, and then ranging 
through the upper lands till it rounded or crossed the 
marsh land at the head of the estuary, and finally 
entered the walls of Deva. 

Upon this subject we subjoin the conjectures and 
opinions of one of our members Mr. W. Wynne Ffoulkes, 
who we hope will make the verification of this portion of 
the line his own special study. 

“The course of the Roman road from Chester to Bodfari has 
often occupied my thoughts, and, in the localities intervening, I 
have in vain sought for its trace; I say in vain, for I have found 
nothing positive among them. The first difficulty that presents 
itself is the loss of its egress from Chester. I can find nothing 
which gives any clue to this; and next, we are not yet quite sure 
as to the site of Varis; though, if we can verify what the late 
Mr. Aneurin Owen has advanced, viz., that its traces are to be 
found near Pontruffydd, that settles the question at once. A 
third difficulty exists in the absence of those local indicia which 
so frequently commemorate the line of a Roman road. I, there- 


3 We have observed something very like the traces of a Roman 
road crossing the Mold branch line near its point of divergence from 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway. Have any of our readers noticed 
this ?—Epp. Arcu. CAMB. 
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fore, am induced to think that, as far as our present data go, the 
course of the road in question must be left principally to con- 
jecture; and, as we are now systematically studying the subject, 
even conjectures may be useful. I always looked for the Roman 
road between Bodfari Northop and Hawarden, until I found all 
those vestiges of Roman habitation on the top of Moel Fenlli 
(described in the Arch@ologia Cambrensis, vol. I. New Series). 
They suggested to my mind a route by Buckley and Mold to 
Moel Fenlli, by the present course of the road in that direction, 
assuming that the Saltney Marsh must have been crossed by a 
causeway and bridges, in the manner said to have been adopted 
by Severus. From Moel Fenlli I am unable to suggest the line 
taken to Bodfari; I see nothing to betoken it now. The dis- 
tance would suit the Itinerary: Chester to Mold, eleven miles; 
Mold to Moel Fenlli, six; from thence to Bodfari might be ac- 
complished in seven, I should think; making a total of twenty- 
three. Horsley would correct it to twenty-two. On Buckle 
Mountain is a small hill, adjacent to the road, called the Knowl, 
which is a term not uncommonly given to a fortified post, like 
the Welsh Gop or Cop, and Mold looks very much like a town 
built on the model of a Roman station, with its castle mound at 
its head, the whole town lying on the slope of the hill, a position 
so much sought after by the Romans. But, further than these 
slight indicia, I see nothing in local names, or in the antiquities 
of the places themselves, to induce us to look for the Roman road 
there. 

“On the other side of the country, between Bodfari and Nor- 
thop, there are several remains which induce me to think that the 
road passed along that line. And I will begin first with a con- 
jecture which, I think, is not unreasonable, considering the state 
of the country between Chester and Bodfari, and the object the 
Romans would evidently have in invading it. They did so, no 
doubt, for the purpose of subduing it (not merely for the sake 
of conquest) for the security of their conquests already made. 
This, I think, seems evident from Tacitus. Having conquered 
so far, they found it necessary to reduce the Ordovices and Silures 
also; and a terrible country they had to invade, the general 
features and character of which were mountains intersected by 
marshes. In Doomsday Book it is said that Rhos and Rhuvo- 
nioc were so marshy as to be wholly unfit for the plough. I, 
therefore, am inclined to think that, in their invasion, they would 
have followed a known route, rather than have made one of their 
own; and that, having done so, the route might eventually have 
become a road. Now I think there are traces of an ancient 
British route, by Hawarden, Moel y Gaer, and Moel Crio, lead- 
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ing on towards Caerwys; and at the same time there are traces, 
along that line, of Roman occupation. Hawarden is spelt in 
Doomsday, Haordine, and seems to be Caerdin. Near Moel 
Gaer, you have Croesstreet, the only name I can find at all 
significative of a Roman way. Between there and Northop is 
Castell; between Northop and Haordine is Ewloe Castle. To 
the north-west of Moel Grio you come (on the Ordnance map) 
upon a straight piece of road, which seems to begin from no- 
where, if I may so say, passing between Craig Madog and 
Pwll Melyn; the eastern termination of the road seems to lead 
off the mountain, from the direction of Moel Crio; by this you 
may pass, leaving Ys Keiviog to the right, down into the present 
Mold and Denbigh road, near Maes Mynnan, leaving Caerwys 
high up on the right, and so on to Bodfari, sh ag and 
Denbigh; from whence it might proceed through Henllan, to 
Llanefydd, passing there a large encampment on Mynydd y 
Gaer, and on to Bettws and Conway. I admit this is not a line 
the Romans would have chosen for a road, perhaps. Some parts 
lie too much in the valleys; still, if they found a route that way, 
I think they would use it. Such I conceive to be the case with 
Sarn Helen, which, as far as I have seen it, I cannot think was 
originally contrived by the Romans. I may mention, as some 
way giving probability to the conjecture, that, in an old edition 
of Ogilby’s Road Book, now before me, dated 1720, I find the 
great Irish road from Chester taking pretty nearly this route, 
viz., Chester to Bretton (a village in Saltney); thence to Brough- 
ton; through Haordine, to Northop; from there over “Lagin 
Haggin Hill,” (which I cannot identify, except it be part of 
Halkin Mountain,) leaving Ysceifiog on the left, and Maes 
Mynan on the right, to Denbigh ; thence through Henllan and 
Llanefydd, to Bettws and Conway. But this mere conjecture of 
the line of the Roman road is not confirmed by any discoveries 
on it; and I merely throw it out to call your attention to that 
line of country.” 
H. L. J. 
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NEWTOWN CHURCH, MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


As the old parish church of Newtown will, in all pro- 
bability, have ceased to exist before the Association has 
had an opportunity of inspecting the antiquities of Mont- 
gomeryshire, I think it advisable, before it is too late, 
to leave a record of its existence in the pages of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Nave, Cuancet, anp AisLe.—The church belongs toa 
type common in the border counties of Wales, consisting 
of a nave and chancel, each with an aisle of equal or but 
little inferior breadth, or, if you please, a double nave 
and chancel, each with a compass roof. The real nave, 
which is on the north side, is distinguished in this instance 
by being somewhat broader than the aisle, by having the 
tower at the west end of it, and by the panelled roof of 
the chancel, which lies to the east. The aisle is divided 
from the main body of the church by a wooden arcade, 
of eight narrow bays. Octagonal pillars of oak, whose 
diameter east and west is somewhat greater than that 
from north to south, carry obtusely pointed arches of 
timber cut out of the solid. These support a wall-plate 
(if it is not a misnomer) from which spring the roofs 
of both the chancels and naves. At the centres of the 
arches there are pendants, and the capitals of the pillars 
exhibit a tendency to cinque-cento. Three bays are 
assigned to the chancel, and these are distinguished by a 
trifling change of detail. There is no chancel arch of 
any kind. The roofs (except that of the chancel) pro- 
bably belonged to the class which the Association had 
an opportunity of observing in the Vale of Clwyd, viz., 
those which combine the hammer-beam with the forms 
so common in central Wales; but, as the churchwardens 
of past ages have amused themselves by ceiling the roof 
between the timbers, the design is at present obscured. 
Hammer-beams there certainly are, and those in the 
south chancel are decorated with angels of remarkable 
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size and rubicundity ; those of the two naves have either 
lost them, or have never possessed them, although they 
were clearly designed to have them. The roof of the 
true nave has, in addition, tie-beams at intervals, a diffe- 
rence probably necessitated by its greater breadth. The 
chancel roof is, as usual, panelled; but the arch of the 
principals does not coincide with the section of the pa- 
nelling; and they have hammer-beams, also adorned 
with angels. There is a south door and porch of no 
assignable date. The nave has two windows on the 
north side, in the second and fourth bays, and there is 
one in the fourth bay of the south aisle. These, with one 
in the second bay of the chancel, and one in the eastern- 
most bay of the south chancel, are Late Perpendicular, 
square-headed, of two cinquefoiled lights; their rear- 
arches are segmental pointed. In the westernmost bay 
of the south chancel there is a Decorated window of two 
lights, whose head coincides with its own rear-arch, and 
corresponds in form to those of the others. The wood- 
moulding is rather curiously returned, in a manner that 
reminds one rather of the German stump-tracery. There 
is an extremely pretty little Decorated window, square- 
headed, of two ogee lights, placed high in the north wall, 
between the nave and chancel, evidently to light the 
roodloft. The east window of the chancel is round- 
headed, of three lights, without foliations, the mullions 
running straight up into the head, apparently the work 
of the seventeenth century. That of the south chancel 
is also of three lights, each trefoiled, and having two 
fenestelle. The arch is obtusely pointed. The aisle has 
a west window, which has neither tracery nor any detail 
to enable us to determine its date. 

Tue Tower stands at the west end of the nave, and 
occupies the full width of it. It is of a form extremely 
common in this part of Wales. The tower itself is 
extremely bulky, and rises but little above the ridge of 
the roof. Upon the top of it is placed a low wooden 
belfry, with a pyramidal capping. As this is only as 
wide as the interzor of the tower, and the thick walls of 
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the latter are sloped away and slated, it has the appea- 
rance of standing upon a truncated pyramid. 

Tue Font consists of an octagonal basin, having its sides 
adorned with rudely executed quatrefoils, and standing 
on a slender shaft which appears to have supplanted the 
original support. 

Roop-screen.—This is an extremely elaborate speci- 
men of its class, rich with carving and with gold and 
colour. It runs across both nave and aisle, and is divided 
into two compartments by one of the wooden piers. The 
projecting arched canopy, which formed the roodloft, is 
not so divided, but forms a single piece. It is now set 
upright on the top of the screen, and the open parapet, 
which originally surmounted it, is now fixed behind and 
concealed by it. The whole is of the latest Perpendi- 
cular, but bears no marks of cinque-cento. 

It is commonly believed at Newtown that this screen 
was removed from Abbey Cwm Hir, in Radnorshire. I 
do not know that any one has ever taken the pains to 
test the tradition by the simple process of measurement. 
Whether it fits the church at Abbey Cwm Hir or not, 
there can be no doubt that it perfectly fits its present 
position, and that it was originally constructed either for 
it, or for another building of equal dimensions. Possibly 
another church of the same size may be found within 
twenty miles of Newtown, but it is on the whole easier 
to suppose that the screen was originally set up where we 
now find it. In all probability the Abbey Church of 
Cwm Hir possessed a heavy stone screen, but, to judge 
from the parallel legend current at Llanidloes, its weight 
must have been enormous to have prevented tradition 
from transporting it, like the Santa Casa of Loretto, over 
the mountains into Montgomeryshire. 


However, where it came from is just at present a less 
practical question than where it is to go to. The old 
church is condemned. In fact it is already executed, 
and is only waiting to be buried. Never was such a 
“slovenly unhandsome corse” of a building. One would 
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most of all desire to see it well repaired, and restored to 
its proper use. But it appears that the good people of 
Newtown have enough and to spare of church accommo- 
dation, and are not likely to require a second church for 
some centuries to come. Besides, it is said that Sabrina 
occasionally retaliates the cruelty of her “enraged step- 
mother” upon the unoffending parishioners, by com- 

letely deluging the old church and the adjoining houses. 

t is an awkward alternative, but if the church cannot be 
restored, the sooner it is destroyed the better, for a more 
deplorable appearance than it now presents it is impossible 
to conceive. 

But then there is the rood-screen. I am glad to find 
that it retains the affection of some of the parishioners so 
far that they are desirous to preserve it in some shape or 
other. It is proposed to transfer it to the new church ; 
but what part it is to play—when it has got there, I 
do not exactly see. These are not altogether days for 
screens and roodlofts, and although one would gladly see 
so beautiful a structure preserved in a proper place, the 
satisfaction would be considerably diminished if it should 
prove impossible to do so without interfering with the 
exigencies of Divine worship. In the meantime, I must 
put in one last appeal for the old church. Highly as the 
parishioners value their roodloft, they appear to set too 
little store by what, though less beautiful, is much more 
curious. I mean the extraordinary wooden arcade. Mr. 
Freeman has pointed out a parallel, though not altogether 
similar, instance, at Llandeilo Bertholey, in Monmouth- 
shire, and I have no doubt that others are to be found in 
the eastern counties of the Principality, rich as they in- 
variably are in timber work. The people of Newtown, 
as usual, undervalue their church: can no means be 
devised for its preservation ? 

W. Basi Jones. 

Gwynfryn, Oct. 10, 1854. 
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ST. ASAPH’S CATHEDRAL. 
( Read at Ruthin.) 


Tue Cathedral Church of St. Asaph is the smallest in the 
whole range of English and Welsh episcopal churches ; 
it is indeed, I imagine, the smallest in the whole of Great 
Britain.’ Yet, if we consider it apart from the unfair com- 
parisons which its technical rank at first suggests, it will 
be found to contain several points of some architectural 
value. Compared, not only with the great English 
cathedrals, but even with St. David’s and Llandaff, 
Brecon and Llanthony, it at once sinks into insignifi- 
cance; but, regarded as an ordinary parish church, it 
would at once be recognized as presenting a remarkable 
majesty of outline, on which, far more than on any special 
point of detail, its claim to attention is founded. 

GenerRAL Cuaracter.—The church is cruciform, with 
a central tower, whereby, although smaller, it approaches 
nearer to the usual type of a cathedral than Bangor, 
which has, at present at least, its only tower at the west 
end. But in no other respect does it exhibit any of the 
characteristics of a minster, less so by far than Brecon, 
and, I should be inclined to say, less so even than Llan- 
badarn. The remarkable, almost excessive, state of neat- 
ness which at present distinguishes it, has something to 
do with this; but the difference lies deeper in the original 
architecture. It is essentially a church of the Llanbadarn 
and Brecon type, with the same grand simplicity of out- 
line, and especially the same enormous massiveness of the 
central tower. With the arrangements actually employed, 
the presence of aisles makes St. Asaph look more, instead 
of less, parochial than Llanbadarn. 

Leaving then quite aside all comparisons with churches 
of the first or even the second order, with its neighbours 


1 St. German’s in the Isle of Man is smaller, and so I believe are 
some in Ireland, but certainly none in England or Wales, nor I 
imagine in Scotland. 
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at Chester no less than with Ely and Winchester, the 
cathedral of St. Asaph, viewed as a large and rather plain 
cruciform parish church, is very far from being devoid 
of merit. As seen from the west, the high roofs of the 
nave and transepts joining against the massive tower, 
produce an excellent outline, and the proportions are for 
the most part very good. The modern choir is certainly 
an eyesore, and there is a general air of over-trimness, 
which offends the antiquarian eye; but, to judge from 
my own experience, when this feeling, and that of in- 
voluntary disappointment at a cathedral church being so 
small and plain, has once been got over, the result of 
an examination of the building is decidedly one of satis- 
faction. It is vastly inferior to Brecon Priory in every 
respect, but it shares in a great degree its characteristics 
of bulk and simplicity. A few bold and simple members 
form the system of composition throughout, both in 
general design and in detail. 

As neither the architecture nor the history of this 
cathedral is very complicated, there is no need of any 
formal division, but I shall be able to carry on the de- 
scription and the history together. The few dates pre- 
served by Browne Willis, compared with the existing 
appearances of the building, will enable me to do this 
with ease. 

The cathedral consists of a nave and aisles of five bays, 
transepts and choir, without any aisles or chapels of any 
kind attached. The choir is modern, but the old choir 
was also without aisles, though it had attached to its 
north side a chapter-house in a position much more usual 
for a sacristy. It may be remembered that both Brecon 
and Llanthony are without regular aisles to the choir; 
but it is perhaps in this part more than any other that 
we feel the wide difference between their arrangements 
and those of St. Asaph. The choir of the latter is most 
conspicuously felt to be, and always must have been, 
identical with the chancel of a good sized parish church. 
To the great massiveness and consequent majestic effect 
of the tower I have already called attention. The other 
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points most worthy of notice in a first hasty sketch are 
the clerestory of foliated squares, now existing only on 
the south side of the nave, and the west front, which, 
a a good deal disfigured by the poorly restored 
pinnacles,? is a fair specimen of a simple unadorned 
front, the proportion and composition being both of a 
very respectable order. In this respect St. Asaph excels 
Brecon, which, it may be remembered, has nothing which 
can be called a west front at all. St. Asaph again, with 
its gables of the ordinary kind, has, as an ecclesiastical 
building, an advantage over Brecon and Abergavenny, 
where a military parapet is carried in front of the gables. 

Tue Oricinat Cuurcn.—The present cathedral was 
commenced in the thirteenth century, and its building 
must have extended over the greater portion of the four- 
teenth. The former structure, or at least the greater 
portion of it, was burnt to the ground in 1282, in 
the Welsh wars of Edward I., during the time of Bishop 
Anian the Second. This prelate then contemplated re- 
moving the see to Rhuddlan, a design which must have 
been soon relinquished, as the church of St. Asaph began 
tosbe rebuilt in 1284.5 Of the former choir a tolerable 
idea may be formed from Browne Willis’ view, and a 
still better from a drawing preserved in the Palace, for 
a sight of which I am indebted to the kindness of the 
Bishop. Its south side was of three bays, the two eastern- 
most of which contained each a counilek of lancets, and 
the westernmost an equal triplet. They appear to have 
been excellent specimens of Karly English work, of very 
good proportions, and furnished with elegant banded 
shafts. Now although Welsh architecture is commonly 
a little less advanced than English, of which we have 
seen such notable instances at St. David’s, yet this choir 
appears too unmistakeable an example of the distinctive 
Lancet style to be regarded as a part of the reparation 
under Bishop Anian; it is impossible to doubt the fact 
that the destruction of 1282 was, as is often found to be 


? They succeeded earlier ones. 3 Browne Willis, p. 48. 
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the case on such occasions, less complete than the words 
in which it is described would, at first sight, have led 
us to imagine. The walls at least of the choir must 
have remained in a state capable of reparation, destruc- 
tion by fire not necessarily implying more than the loss 
of the roof and furniture. 

The choir then, which existed till the latter part of the 
last century, was the most ancient portion of the cathe- 
dral, and must have been a vestige of the church which 
preceded the conflagration of 1282. It would be a most 
interesting question, had we any data to resolve it, 
whether this choir presented any of the characteristics of 
the native Welsh style, such as is seen at Llanbadarn, 
Llanaber, Cymmer, and Valle Crucis, and which is so 
easily distinguished alike from the common Early Eng- 
lish of Brecon and from the Somersetshire style of St. 
David’s, Llanthony, and Llandaff. We should expect @ 
priori that such would be the case, but the drawing 
which forms our chief authority is not on a scale suffici- 
ently large to settle the point. 

The chapter-house was probably contemporary, but we 
only know its character from Browne Willis’ account.‘ 
It had a vaulted roof and a room over it. Its dimensions 
were sixteen feet by nineteen. It was not rebuilt in any 
form, the south transept now serving as both chapter- 
house and library. 

Decoratep Reconstruction.—The oldest portion now 
remaining consists of the aisles of the nave, which we 
cannot doubt were commenced by Anian in 1284. Both 
windows and doorways have been tampered with in more 
recent times, but it is easy to see, by comparing them with 
the old drawings, that they fairly represent the general 
effect of their predecessors. The windows are early Geo- 
metrical, of two lights, with foliated circles in the head, 
and the doorways are of the same character, with shafts 
and capitals.’ 

4 Page 7. 


5 That this was the case, that the aisles therefore were the work of 
Anian, and the former choir most probably earlier than his time, was 
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Bishop Anian died in 1293, and the work of rebuilding 
the cathedral must have been actively continued under 
his successors Llwelyn de Bromfield (1292-1313) and 
Dafydd ap Bleddyn, who was consecrated in 1314, and 
died between 1346 and 1352. Browne Willis mentions 
the former as making various “orders for singing and 
other services of the skirel," and as bequeathing “ much 
goods and ornaments to his church, canons, and chap- 
lains.” Bishop Dafydd “ obtained a confirmation of the 
impropriation of the church of Nantclyn to the vicars- 
choral of his church, for saying mass in St. Mary’s 
Chapel, which,” he adds, “as I judge, was built in his 
time.” This St. Mary’s Chapel, as appears from Browne 
Willis’ ground-plan, was no other than the south tran- 
sept, there being no architectural Lady Chapel. The 
two transepts, the nave, and the lantern-arches are clearly 


the conclusion to which I was led by the appearance of the building, 
compared with the dates preserved by Browne Willis, and the drawings 
of the church in its former state. But it will be observed that my 
argument rests solely on the hypothesis that these aisle windows 
dating 1830 on the north and 1844 on the south side) fairly represent 
the general character of their predecessors, however much tampered 
with in detail. This was the conclusion at which I arrived on an in- 
spection of the view in Browne Willis and that preserved in the 
pee But since my last visit to St. Asaph, I have been informed 
y Mr. Scott, who visited the cathedral while the repairs were going 
on, that his impression is that the former windows in the aisles were 
of a later character, more resembling those in the west front, and 
that the present ones are as mere innovations in the main lines of 
their tracery as in their minuter details. If this be the case, we must 
conceive the aisles to be a part of the same work of which the 
south transept was the completion, and we are almost irresistibly led 
to the conclusion that the Early English choir was the work of Anian. 
But as Mr. Scott was not positive on the point, and had no drawings 
or notes of the former windows, I deemed it my duty to make every 
yea inquiry as to their character. I have to thank the Rev. W. 
- Owen, and Thomas Jones, Esq., of Chester, for taking a good deal 
of trouble on my behalf, and to the latter gentleman for several dates 
of the modern repairs; but it seems passing strange that, as yet, I have 
not been able to obtain any positive information as to the main ques- 
tion. I must therefore be content to leave my readers with two hypo- 
theses, the one to be ultimately adopted depending on any information 
which may turn up as to the former windows in the aisles. 
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all of one design, and agree very well with the date of 
Bishop Dafydd, the transepts being probably finished 
last, shortly before 1336, when the charter of Edward 
III.,° confirming the appropriation of Nantclyn, speaks of 
“ nova capella ex parte australi constructa.” Their chief 
characteristic is extreme plainness and simplicity, but not 
at all amounting to rudeness. This is most strikingly 
shown in the entire absence of capitals throughout this 
portion of the church. The nave has five arches, the 
western pair being narrower than the rest. The pillars 
are moulded with two orders of wave-moulding, which 
run uninterruptedly round the arches. The arches from 
the aisles into the transepts, the lantern-arches, and the 
great western doorway, all exhibit the same peculiarity ; 
the latter is of six orders, all stopped chamfers. This 
entire absence of capitals is occasionally found at all ages, 
but more commonly during the Decorated period than 
any other. Charwelton Church, Northamptonshire, has 
arcades a good deal like those of St. Asaph; there is also 
an example in the eastern bay of the nave of Chester 
Cathedral. 

A triforium was hardly to be expected in so small a 
building; but the absence of a clerestory, which at 
present causes such an effect of lowness and disproportion 
in the nave, was no fault of Bishop Llwelyn or Bishop 
Dafydd. The original elevation, though extremely plain, 
was well proportioned, and in very good taste. The 
arcades supported a clerestory of five small windows, 
octofoiled squares, a far from ungraceful form; and a 
cradle roof of timber crowned the whole. But “the 
barbarous and doltish peevishness of somebody,” as 
Bishop Godwin says on a similar occasion elsewhere, 
destroyed this simple and graceful arrangement about 
the year 1815. The clerestory windows on the north 
side were entirely destroyed; on the south they were 
allowed to remain without, so that they still enter into the 
external view, but within they are concealed by a hideous 


6 Browne Willis, p. 190. 
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ceiling, in bungling imitation of a vault. Above the 
clerestory windows externally is a corbel-table, possibly 
a slight sign of military character. 

Among the windows of this date, the great west win- 
dow is a somewhat remarkable one. It is of six lights, the 
primary pattern describing a triplet, each of whose mem- 
bers is filled in with a two-light Divergent design. The 
west windows of the aisles are of two lights with a large 
aga space in the head, without any containing 

gure.’ The transept fronts have five-light windows 
with Ogee tracery ; to the east the south transept has two 
windows, the north only one; all these exhibit a modifi- 
cation of the Reticulated form. The difference in the 
number of windows has probably reference to the number 
of altars, which was certainly two in the south transept. 

Tower.—The central tower would naturally be the last 
part finished. Its large transomed belfry-windows, of 
three lights, have also Ogee tracery, but with a manifest 
inclination to Perpendicular. In the want of more cer- 
tain evidence, I am inclined to connect it with a bequest 
to the fabric in the will of Bishop Llwelyn ap Madoc, 
dated 1373, two years before his death. The battlement 
was rebuilt after it had been damaged by a storm in 
1714,9 and the change in the masonry induces the belief 
that the whole upper portion of the tower was rebuilt at 
the same time. But if so, it is clear that the original 
stone-work of the windows was replaced with great care, 
so that they may safely be referred to as genuine speci- 
mens. I cannot however but think that much smaller 
windows would have been more in character with the 
bold and massive character of this tower. Such is very 
markedly the case in the analogous examples of Llan- 
badarn, Brecon, and Leonard Stanley. In the latter, the 
two lancets, of Perpendicular date and detail, but having 
quite the effect of Early English or even Norman lights, 


7 See Essay on Window Tracery, p. 61. 

8 Browne Willis, p. 241. 

9 The battlement actually existing dates only from 1810, and the 
western window in the tower was reconstructed within a few years. 
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afford one of the best examples of the occasional sacrifice 
of the fashion of the age to the appropriate requirements 
of a particular position. The tower has a square stair- 
case turret at the north-east angle, but it does not rise 
sufficiently above the battlement to produce the same 
picturesque effect as at Brecon and Stanley. Neverthe- 
less, the tower of St. Asaph’s Gathedral, and the whole 
church, as completed in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, possesses, on the whole, a decided character of 
excellence in point of outline, and, while the ancient choir 
stood, and the nave and aisles remained unaltered, it must 
have been far from exhibiting its present poverty even in 
point of detail. 

Destruction By Owen GLYNDWR AND PERPENDICULAR 
Repairs.—The cathedral could not have been completed 
very many years before it had to undergo a similar 
calamity to its predecessor. In 1402, during the episco- 
pacy of John Trevaur, Owen Glyndwr “ burnt down his 
Cathedral Church, Episcopal Palace, and Canons houses 
to the ground.” But this statement, as the existing con- 
dition of the church also shows us, must be taken cum 
grano salis. Browne Willis himself, in his previous 
account under Anian and in his subsequent one under 
Bishop Redman, (who succeeded in 1471, and repaired 
the damage inflicted by Owen,) admits the very important 
exception to the entire destruction of the cathedral, that 
the walls were left standing. Again, it is worth noticing 
that the writ of Henry VI. in 1442, quoted by Browne 
Willis in his Appendix,’ relates indeed that the “Church 
Cathedral] of Saint Assaph, with the Steple, Bells, Quere, 
Porch, and Vestiary, with all other Contentis, Bokes, 
Chaliz, Vestimentis and other Ornaments, as the Bokes, 
Stalls, Deskes, Altres, and all the Aparaill longging to 
the said Church, was brent and utterly destroyed, and 
his other three Mannoirs no styk laft in the last werre 
tyme of Wales,” but afterwards goes on to enlarge on the 
necessity of rebuilding the palace, while it is entirely 


1 Page 229. 
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silent as to any such need with regard to the cathedral. 
Again Browne Willis, describing the performances of 
Bishop Redman, only tells us that “he became a most 
munificent benefactor, by rebuilding his Cathedral, after 
it had lain near eighty years in ruins, with only the walls 
standing, which he set about repairing, and having car- 
ried them up the present heighth, he placed thereon a 
new roof, and made the east window and stalls in the 
choir.”’* 

The fact is, that, as we have already seen, and as this 
last extract very plainly shows, such terms as “destroyed,” 
“rebuilt,” and the like, are to be taken with very conside- 
rable laxity. The evidence of the building itself shows that 
Owen did no important damage to the essential fabric of 
the cathedral. He probably spoiled it of all its “‘contentis, 
bokes, chaliz, vestimentis, stalles, deskes, and altres,”’ and 
did whatever injury fire could effect, that is, destroyed 
the roofs. Of the “Porch and Vestiary”’ I cannot speak, 
but the “Steple and Quere,” though the former doubtless 
lost its bells, certainly lived through this conflagration, 
as the “‘Quere”’ had done through the previous one. The 
palace was probably more effectually destroyed, as, till it 
was rebuilt about 1503 by Bishop David ab Owen, the 
Bishops of St. Asaph were non-resident, holding some 
commendam elsewhere. During their absence, the ca- 
thedral probably remained in a very desolate state, and 
with divine service intermitted, but is clear that all that 
Bishop Redman had to do in the way of material resto- 
ration, was to give the church new roofs and new furni- 
ture. His east window was a very large Perpendicular 
one, as appears from the drawing already referred to. 
The expression that he “ carried the walls up to the pre- 
sent heighth”’ is not very intelligible.* The first impres- 


2 Page 70. 

3 This question was raised by Mr. Basil Jones at the Ruthin 
Meeting, who suggested that Bishop Redman, according toa common 
practice of the Perpendicular builders, raised the walls of the choir 
and lowered the roof. This would be a very natural interpretation of 
the expression, but from the evidence of the drawing, the former part 
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sion would be that he added the clerestory, but this clearly 
belongs to an earlier period. 

The cathedral went through the usual desecrations and 
renovations during the seventeenth century, but these 
appear to have affected only the furniture of the church 
and not the essence of the fabric. Since then we have 
to record the rebuilding the upper part of the tower in 
1714, and the far more destructive rebuilding of the 
choir later in the same century. 

Present Conpition.—The condition of St. Asaph’s 
Cathedral in point of neatness and cleanliness might 
make it the model church of Christendom. Indeed some 
querulous persons have ventured to hint that a good 
thing may be overdone, that the church is too nice and 
trim, that a more equal distribution of things is desirable, 
and that some of the dirt of St. David’s might be ad- 
vantageously translated to St. Asaph. At any rate it is 
impossible not to regret its internal arrangements. In 
such gigantic piles as Winchester and St. Alban’s, it is 
probably necessary to cut the church in two, and to 
leave a portion bare and unoccupied. No such eoraggy A 
can exist in so diminutive a building as St. Asaph. It 
is really a ludicrous aping of greater things, to see the 
nave wholly unoccupied, the western lantern arch blocked 
up with a solid screen and organ, and, by consequence, 
the whole choir choked with seats up to the east end. If 
the Archeologia Cambrensis may for once assume the 
functions of the Ecclesiologist, | would say :—keep the 
stalls as they are, under the tower, separated from the 
nave by a light open screen, according to the successful 
precedent of Ely; retain the eastern limb—better still, 
rebuild it after the old model—as a presbytery, perhaps 
with the altar moved somewhat westward ; fill the nave 
with open benches, and the cathedral will become a 
reality, to say nothing of the marvellous improvement 
in its appearance, which would be the natural result. 


at least of the process does not appear to have taken place. Pro- 
— merely raised the walls by the addition of a battlement, or 
the like. . 
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ArcuzoLocy, &c.—In this department I have nothing 
to mention but the tomb of a bishop, apparently of the 
time of Edward I., and therefore, probably that of Bishop 
Anian, the founder of the existing church. 

Pariso Cuurcu.— St. Asaph, unlike the other Welsh 
cathedrals, is not also parochial. There is a distinct 

arish church in the lower part of the city. It is a late 

erpendicular structure, unless a single light window on 
the south side, and an odd little double piscina are 
vestiges of anything earlier. It is a tolerable church of 
the same type, except in the lack of a tower, as most of 
those in the Vale of Clwyd; that is, it consists of two 
equal bodies, without a i a arch, and with nothing 
strictly architectural, unless it be the position of the tower, 
to determine which contains the nave and choir, and which 
is to be regarded as the aisle or subordinate chapel. This 
church has five arches; the sections both of the pillars 
and capitals are curious. The roof of the nave—the 
southern body—is a good specimen of a sort common 
in the vale, where a roof of the Llanaber and Tretower 
fashion* rises from something like Norfolk hammer- 
beams, a rather unpleasant confusion. The northern 
body has a much plainer one of the same kind. Unfor- 
tunately—that is for the antiquary, perhaps not for the 
congregation—the church of Llanelwy does not, like so 
many of its meanest Welsh brethren, retain its screen and 
loft, not even thrust westward to make a singing gallery, 
as at Llanrhaiadr and Efenechtyd. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 


* Archeologia Cambrensis, 1851, p. 324. 
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ON THE SUBJUGATION OF WALES BY EDWARD L., 
AND THE INSURRECTIONS CONSEQUENT 
THEREON, PARTICULARLY THAT OF 
MAELGWN VYCHAN. 


(Read at Ruthin.) 


From the spirit and tenacity with which the Britons de- 
fended their liberties, or from the inaccessible nature of 
the country they inhabited, or from those and other 
causes combined, Wales, the last portion of the terri- 
tories left in possession of the ancient Britons in this 
island, preserved its independence nearly to the end of 
the thirteenth century, though their powerful neighbours 
the Saxons, and afterwards the Normans, each in turn 
assailed and exerted themselves to subdue it. Llewelyn 
ap Gruffydd was the last reigning prince of Wales of 
British blood. On his death, and the subsequent igno- 
minious execution of his brother David, the Welsh were 
subdued by Edward I., and the line of their ancient 
princes abolished. To incorporate the victors with the 
vanquished, Edward granted lands in Wales to his fol- 
lowers, and as it was impossible otherwise to keep per- 
manent possession of wr a country as Wales, he caused 
roads to be made therein, and destroyed the woods in 
which many parts of the country then abounded, and that 
had often afforded shelter and security to the natives; 
and, the more effectually to keep in subjection the Prin- 
cipality, castles were erected in commanding positions, 
which he took especial care to garrison: then it was 
that the castles of Rhuddlan, Conway, Beaumaris, Caer- 
narvon, and Harlech, in North Wales, and of Aberys- 
twyth, Kidwelly, and Cardiff, in South Wales, were built, 
or efficiently repaired ; all which are known from history 
or records to have been more or less royal works of that 
reign. However politic such measures, surely they must 
have been executed with harshness and severity, or the 
brave Llewelyn would not have complained thus bitterly 
but feelingly :— 
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“Nam nos et omnes Wallenses adeo oppressi et suppeditati et 
spoliati eramus immo in servitutem redacti per regales justiciarios 
et ballivos contra formam pacis et omnem justiciam amplius 

uam si Saracemi essemus vel Judei sicut credimus et sepe 

enunciavimus Domino Regi nec aliquam emendam habere 
potuimus sed semper mittebantur justiciarii et ballivi ferociores 
et crudeliores et quando illi erant saturati per suas injustas 
exactiones alii de novo mittebantur ad populum excoriandum in 
tantum quod populus malebat mori quam vivere.” 


This extract, from the justification of Llewelyn to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, addressed to that prelate in- 
deed before the final rupture with the English king, 
exhibits the provocations by which the Welsh were goaded 
and driven into opposition to the English government, 
in the abuse of authority by the king’s justiciaries and 
stewards. --(Appendix to Wynne’s History of Wales.) 

In furtherance of his design to blend together the 
— of the two countries, Edward was desirous of 

aving the laws and customs peculiar to Wales not only 
reviewed, but also compared with, and if possible ren- 
dered consonant to, those of England; to accomplish 
which end he directed inquiries to be made before certain 
commissioners, over whom the Bishop of St. David’s was 
appointed to preside. The certificates and other returns 
of those commissioners are extant, and published in the 
Appendix to Wotton’s edition of the Laws of Hywel Dda, 
or the Good, and contain many interesting and curious 
particulars. In consequence of these inquiries an enact- 
ment was made in the twelfth year of the reign of Ed- 
ward I., a.p. 1284, bearing date “apud Rothelanum,” 
at Rhuddlan, in Flintshire, “ Die dominico quadragesime 
anno regni nostri duodecimo.” 

Barrington observes upon this enactment that it is no 
more than an ordinance or a series of regulations made 
by the king in council for the government of Wales, 
which, if the preamble is to be credited, was then totally 
subdued: — 


“Edwardus Dei gratia Anglie Rex Dominus Hibernie et 
Dux Aquitanie omnibus fidelibus suis de terra sua de Snodon 
et aliis terris in Wallia salutem in Domino. Divina providentia 
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que in sua dispositione non fallitur inter alia sue dispensationis 
munera quibus nos et regnum nostrum Anglie decorare dignata 
est terram Walliz cum incolis suis prius nobis jure feodali sub- 
jectam jam sui gratia in proprietatis nostree dominium obstaculis 
quibuscunque cessantibus totaliter et cum integritate convertit 
et corone Regni predicti tanquam partem corporis ejusdem 
annexuit et univit nos,” &c. 

This enactment, though little attended to by anti- 
quaries, historians, or lawyers, merits their particular 
attention ; because it not only makes known what were 
at that time the laws and customs of Wales, but, by its 
remedial provisions, discovers likewise what were at the 
same period the laws of England. The expression in the 
preamble tothe statute, that Wales had been, before its 
acquisition by Edward, jure feodali subjecta to the crown 
of England, is remarkable, and very questionable; as 
it is believed no traces can be found of a jus feodale, 
or a system of feudal law prevailing in Wales, according 
to which that country could be said to be holden in 
fee or in chief of the crown of England; for Wales had 
not always been the feudal territory or dependance of 
England, but was a separate dominion, governed by 
princes of its own. In corroboration of which view it 
may be remarked that there are not, at present, in the 
four original counties of North Wales, nor, it is believed, 
in the two counties of Cardigan and Caermarthen, in 
South Wales, any copyhold tenures, nor scarcely an in- 
stance of manorial rights, the property being conceived 
to be alodial, or altogether free from tenure. And such 
is stated to have been the opinion of the Lord Keeper 
Williams Archbishop of York, the Honourable Daines 
Barrington, Lord Kenyon, and the late Chief Baron 
Richards. Edward, however, was a conqueror, and on 
this occasion used a conqueror’s license in speaking of 
his acquisitions. He afterwards claimed the same feudal 
sovereignty over Scotland, as he had thus done over 
Wales, which has been strenuously controverted. By 
the statute of Rhuddlan, material alterations were made 
in many parts of the laws of Wales, so as to reduce them 
nearer to the standard of those of England, particularly 
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in the forms of judicial proceedings. A right of dower 
or thirds was also given to widows out of lands of their 
husbands; but the Welsh laws still retained very much 
of their original policy, and in particular their rule of 
inheritance by gavelkind, whereby sovereignties and 
principalities, as well as private estates, were divisible 
amongst all the male issue, and that whether legitimate 
or not. Though Edward, from motives of policy, retained 
this law, which, with some modifications, was continued 
till the time of Henry VIII., it has been doubted whether 
he conferred any boon upon the Principality thereby, as 
it was thought by some that such custom had fomented 
feuds, not only in families, but amongst ,the princes 
and rulers, by the incessant subdivision of property and 
power. The equal partition of private estates among the 
male issue may tend to the increase and prosperity of a 
population, and to the cultivation of the land; and, ina 
government founded on principles of equality and liberty, 
is a means of preventing the undue accumulation of 
wealth and power in the hands of individuals, and serves 
to reduce and keep mankind in a state of social as well 
as of natural equality. The preference given to the 
eldest son is artificial, and introduced by laws, not by 
nature. The custom of lands or other tenements de- 
scending to the youngest son, in preference to the elder 
and all other sons, which is termed in the law of England 
Borough English, seems to have a stronger foundation 
in reason than that exclusive descent to the eldest, which 
takes place by primogeniture, the elder being supposed, 
and not very unreasonably, more capable of maintaining 
himself than the youngest, who might by possibility be 
of such tender years at the decease of his parent as to be 
altogether incapable of providing for himself. Yet, how- 
ever specious this reasoning in favour of the distribution 
of the inheritance equally, by the custom of gavelkind, 
if applied to private property, nothing can tend more to 
weaken the resources of a principality or state, and render 
it unable to repel its foreign foes than that custom applied 
to a sovereignty or government. Upon the death of a 
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prince, all the sons, by gavelkind, claimed a right to share 
in the territories of their deceased parent, and, if they dis- 
agreed in the distribution, the sword was too often called 
in to decide betwixt the competitors, and this was a fertile 
source of civil war and commotion amongst the Britons. 

The injurious effects of this ssn principle of an 
inheritance may be traced in the history of South Wales, 
the sovereignty of which was vested in the descendants 
of Rhys ap Tewdwr, and constituted them one of the 
royal tribes. Upon the death of the Lord Rhys of 
Dinefor, a.p. 1197, though Gruffydd ap Rhys, his eldest 
son, succeeded to the dominion of the territories held by 
his father, yet his brother Maelgwn, assisted by Gwen- 
wynwyn, Lord of Powis, attacked him by surprize in his 
castle of Aberystwyth, and took him prisoner, and then, 
proceeding against other of his fortresses, made himself 
master of the whole county of Cardigan; and though 
Gruffydd was soon released by the English lords, into 
whose custody he had been delivered, and recovered his 
territories, yet, through the restlessness and ambition of 
his brother Maelgwn, he was embroiled in difficulties till 
the time of his death, in 1202. By his wife Matilda, or 
Maud, daughter of William de Breos, of Brecknock, he 
left two sons, Rhys and Owen, the former of whom suc- 
ceeded him in his dominions. Young Rhys is stated to 
have taken the castle of Llandovery, in 1204, which, on 
his father’s death, had fallen into the hands of his uncle 
Maelgwn. He afterwards took and fortified Llangadoc 
Castle, shortly after he gained possession of Dinefor, 
the royal residence of his ancestors. 

Rhys Grug, brother of Maelgwn, who had hitherto 
been on friendly terms with his nephews, now turned his 
arms against them, and took from them the castle of 
Llangadoc; and such was the effect of these commotions, 
that in a few years these young lords were deprived of 
nearly their whole estates by their uncles; whereupon 
they appealed to King John of England, who ordered 
Fuk. Viscount Cardiff, Warden of the Marches, to 
assist them in regaining their territories; and an adjust- 
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ment of the disputes was subsequently effected through 
the mediation of Llewelyn ap iat by division of 
the territories of the house of Dinefor, in which division 
Llewelyn assigned to Maelgwn three cantrefs in Dyfed, 
with the district of Emlyn; to young Rhys two cantrefs 
in Ystrad Tywi, and the castle of Llandovery, and two 
cantrefs in Cardigan; to Owen the castles of Aberteifi and 
Nantarian, with three cantrefs in Cardigan; and to Rhys 
Grug Dinefor Castle, with most part of Cantref-mawr, 
and of Cantref Bychan; according to which division the 
territories of Dinefor, or South Wales, appear to have 
been held by the representatives of those parties till the 
reign of Edward I., when, as most of those territories 
came into possession of the crown by attainder and for- 
feiture, he, by the statute of Rhuddlan, constituted out of 
them the present two counties of Cardigan and Caermar- 
then. In order to put in force the regulations of that 
statute, Edward himself continued his residence in the 
castle of Rhuddlan, where he spent his Christmas, whence, 
after having settled affairs in North Wales, he made a 
progress through South Wales, passing through Cardi- 
ganshire, where he stayed some weeks, Pembrokeshire 
and Caermarthenshire, into Glamorganshire, and returned 
into England through Bristol, after an absence of nearly 
three years, and was received with great state and cere- 
mony on his return and entry into London by the citizens. 

The affairs of the Principality were reduced into a 
peaceable state for a time, yet, notwithstanding the policy 
and seemingly good. intentions of Edward, he failed to 
conciliate the confidence and regards of his new subjects. 
The same system of severity and extortion, set forth in 
the complaints of Llewelyn, continued; and the Welsh 
experienced the rapacity and oppression of English offi- 
cials even in an increased degree, so that they conceived 
a rooted antipathy against their rulers. 

During the absence of King Edward in France, Rhys 
ap Meredydd appeared foremost amongst the malcontents 
in Wales. He was the son of Meredydd ap Rhys Grug. 
This Meredydd, violating his solemn compact to defend 
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his country to the last extremity, mutually entered into 
by the Welsh princes, had afterwards deserted them, and 
put himself in the service of Henry, King of England ; 
and his son Rhys, after his father’s death, had aided 
Edward in the subjugation of South Wales, and more 
than any other individual contributed to the downfall of 
the independence of his native country. The defection 
of this partizan was the occasion that detached Prince 
Llewelyn from the main body of his forces, with a view 
to reconnoitre the territories and punish the defection of 
Rhys, and resulted in the accidental death of that prince 
near Builth, on his return to his own forces. After the 
overthrow of Llewelyn, Rhys had been knighted by the 
king of England for his services, and expected still more 
substantial marks of royal gratitude, but, instead, had 
been left in that neglect which is frequently the lot of 
selfish and designing men when their services are no 
longer required. 

In this state of discontent, about the year 1287, Robert 
de Tibetot, justiciary of South Wales, and governor of 
several castles adjoining the territory of Sir Rhys, and 
Alan Plucnet, the king’s steward in Wales, had cited him, 
together with other Welsh lords, to the king’s courts. 
Incensed at the summons, Sir Rhys refused compliance, 
alleging his ancient privileges, according to the laws and 
customs of Wales, and in particular those of the county 
of Caermarthen, as well as the king’s promises to him- 
self; but, as legal measures were resorted to by the king’s 
officers to compel his attendance, he drew together some 
of his tenants and countrymen, and flew to arms. Several 
skirmishes took place between his troops and those of the 
justiciary, and several men were slain on both sides, till 
the disturbances arose at length to such a height as to 
render it necessary for the English king, who was himself 
at that time in Arragon, to order the Earl of Cornwall, 
the regent, to proceed in person with an army into Wales, 
and endeavour to check the insurrection. Edward him- 
self at the same time wrote to Sir Rhys, desiring him to 
desist from hostilities, assuring him at the same time that, 
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on his return, the grievances he complained of should 
be redressed, and everything adjusted to his satisfaction. 
But Sir Rhys, wearied already with waiting upon the 
king’s promises, and finding himself in condition to cope 
with his adversaries, marched his forces into their ter- 
ritories, burnt several towns in the occupation of the 
English, and took the castles of Llandovery and Dinefor. 

The Earl of Cornwall summoned the military tenants 
of the crown to rendezvous at Gloucester, Llanbadarn- 
fawr, and Monmouth, ready to march under his own 
command, or that of the Earl of Gloucester, who was 
appointed general in the expedition. That appointment 
was superseded by Cornwall himself, who, marching 
into Wales, obliged Sir Rhys and his followers to retire 
into the fastnesses of the country. From this position, 
unable to force Rhys, and the season of the year advanc- 
ing towards winter, the Earl of Cornwall was obliged 
to relinquish the enterprize, and to grant a truce. The 
regent had no sooner arrived at Westminster than the 
Welsh chieftain, early in November, renewed _hosti- 
lities, and laid siege to the castle of Emlyn. On this 
breach of the truce the justiciary proclaimed him a 
traitor, and also set a price on his head. Summonses, 
likewise, were issued by the Earl of Gloucester to the 
English nobility in the Marches to take up arms against 
the insurgents. The Mortimers, Edmund and Roger, 
and other lords, taking arms under Robert de Tibetot, 
a possession of a strong fortress belonging to Sir 

hys, and so effectually checked his designs, that, having 
no security in his own territories, he took refuge in those 
of the Earl of Gloucester, by whose connivance, it is said, 
he afterwards escaped into Ireland. Having remained 
inactive in that retreat three years, Sir Rhys came again 
into South Wales, in 1290, and on raising an insurrection 
anew, the justiciary opposed him with the forces he was 
able to raise on the moment. Sir Rhys with great con- 
fidence marched to give them the meeting. But the 
levies he brought into the field were young and raw 
soldiers, unaccustomed to discipline, who becoming con- 
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fused, gave way, and were beaten down in every direction, 
and 4000 of them slain. Their leader, Sir Rhys, was 
taken prisoner, and soon after executed at York as a 
traitor, and a grant made of his estates to Robert de 
Tibetot for a term. 

The death of Sir Rhys did not put an end to the 
discontent and murmuring in Wales against English 
government. About the year 1293, the king of Eng- 
land being at open war with France, wanted a liberal 
supply for his forces ; this was levied with great reluctance 
in many parts of the kingdom. He then attempted the 
experiment of taxing his new subjects the Welsh, and 
Roger de Pulesdon, a man of great eminence and high in 
the king’s favour, was appointed to collect one-fifteenth 
of their moveables in Wales. This proportion bore 
heavily on a people much of whose wealth consisted in 
their se and herds, and other personal property. The 
Welsh, therefore, as yet uninured to foreign rule, and 
unaccustomed to so large and arbitrary contributions, 
exclaimed against the tax, and, wherever it was enforced, 
rose against the collectors. Three insurrections sprung 
up in different parts of Wales simultaneously, but ap- 
parently without concert, one in North Wales, another in 
Glamorganshire, and a third in West Wales. In the latter 
district, the people having chosen Maelgwn Vychan for 
their captain, overran Cardiganshire, and entering Pem- 
brokeshire and Caermarthenshire, attacked and harassed 
the lands in the occupation of the English vassals in 
those parts. During this insurrection in West Wales, 
Walter de Poderton and Geoffrey Clement, who jointly 
held the office of justiciary of South Wales, as deputies 
to Robert de Tibetot, were slain by the insurgents, (Ay- 
loffe’s Calendar of the Welsh and Scotch Rolls in the 
Tower of London), and the two counties of Cardigan and 
Caermarthen in consequence placed under martial law, 
and committed to the custody of William de Caumville, 
(Welsh Rolls, 22, Edward I. a.p. 1294). By the same 
Rolls it likewise appears that writs were at the same time 
directed to several powerful Anglo-Norman barons in 
the disturbed districts, as William Martin, Thomas De la 
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Roche, Robert Duval, Nicholas Carry, in Pembrokeshire; 
Guy de Brienne, who held Llacharn or Laugharne Castle, 
and Geoffrey de Caumville, enjoining them to aid the 
said William de Caumville in preserving the king’s peace; 
the outbreak however was not put down till the king 
himself in person marched against the insurgents, during 
which expedition the abbey of Strata Florida, in Car- 
diganshire, was burnt down by the king’s forces, some 
say accidentally, others maintain by design. 

In Wharton’s Anglia Sacra (vol. I. p. 516, in the 
chronicle anno 1295) the following passage occurs:— 

“ Abbas de Strat flur stulte promisit regi quod certo die et 
loco comitatum de Cardigan adduceret ad pacem Regis sed rege 
cum exercitu armato diutissime expectante ibidem de Wallensibus 
nullus venit ideo iratus dixit accendite et sic ignis que nunquam 
dicit ‘ sufficit’ similiter abbatiam et patriam involvebat.” 

The inhabitants of Cardigan and Caermarthen were sub- 
sequently exonerated from the operation of martial law on 
submitting themselves to the king’s authority, (Ayloffe’s 
Calendars, 1294-5,) but this did not occur before the 
unfortunate leader in the insurrection was taken, and, 
together with two of his companions and accomplices, 
executed at Hereford, according to the mode of punish- 
ment for treason then newly introduced, being drawn at 
the tails of horses, and afterwards hanged and quartered. 

No further notice is taken of him in the history 
of Wales, and as the name of Maelgwn Vychan (the 
son of Maelgwn ap yr Arglwydd Rhys) frequently 
occurs in the transactions of the early part of the 
thirteenth century, most readers conclude him to be the 
same individual who reappears upon the scene towards 
the close of that century in 1293-5. Without further 
reflecting on or calculating the long intervening lapse of 
years amounting to two generations, one historian, the 
late Rev. Thomas Price,’ however, struck by the length 
of time that elapsed between the first appearance of 
Maelgwn Vychan in history, who inherited his father’s 
property in 1230, observes upon the great age he had 
attained in 1294, supposing him to be the same individual 


1 Hanes y Cymru, p. 747. 
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who was first called Maelgwn Vychan ; but, as he could 
find none other of the name, leaves the point as he found 
it. Yet independently of the little likelihood of a person 
upwards of ninety years of age being selected to head an 
insurrection, the death of Maelgwn Vychan, the son of 
Maelgwn Mawr, called also sometimes Maelgwn Ieuanc, 
is recorded in the Brut y Tywysogion, under the date 1255, 
and his son, Rhys ap tak Vychan, is stated to have 
attacked and taken the castle of Aberystywth, in con- 
junction with his kinsman Gruffydd ap Meredith ap 
Owen, in 1272, a little before the subjugation of Wales. 
It appears more probable that the ioc Vychan, 
who was leader in the insurrection in West Wales up- 
wards of twenty years afterwards, was son of that Rhys 
ap Maelgwn, as shown in the annexed pedigree. 

In contrasting the insurrections headed respectively by 
Sir Rhys ap Meredydd, and by Maelgwn Vychan, though 
their fate proved alike unfortunate to both, yet, in the 
case of the latter, the people had already risen when they 
chose him for their Ledier, influenced probably by the 
fact of his being descended from the ancient princes of 
the country, and he became complicated in their acts, at 
first indirectly, or only as an assenting party ; but in the 
case of Sir Rhys ap Meredydd, he was himself the insti- 
gator and prime mover in the insurrection, from the 
disappointment in his avarice and ambition. Pity may 
be felt for the fate of the one, which can in vain be chal- 
lenged by the baseness and perfidy of the other. With 
Maelgwn Vychan ceased the efforts of the Cambro- 
Britons to resist the power of Edward. 

PEDIGREE. 
The Lord Rhys=of South Wales, died 1197. 


Maelgwn=died at Llanerchaeron, buried at Strata Florida, 1230. 
a! 
Maelgwn Vychan, otherwise Ieuanc—died 1255. 
_S 


Rhys ap Maelgwn=in 1272, takes Aberystwyth Castle, in conjunction with Gruf- 
| fydd ap Meredith ap Owen. 


a" 
Maelgwn Vychan, executed at Hereford, 1294, with two companions, Conan, &c. 





Tuomas Owen Moraan. 
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Correspondence. 


LETTER OF JOHN HARRIS, BISHOP OF LLANDAFF, 
1736. 


To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—I beg to send you for the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
if you think it worthy of publication, a copy of a letter of one of my 
predecessors, the Bishop of Llandaff in 1736, ames to the repairs 
in the Cathedral, which were then in progress. e original was 
kindly forwarded to me by Lady Rolle, who lately met with it 
amongst a quantity of letters. It was without the envelope, so that 
it is impossible to say to whom it was addressed, but Lady Rolle 
concludes it to have been to one of her late Lord’s grandfathers. 
As we are now engaged in a similar work to that vite tie Bishop 
was so anxious to see accomplished,—though unfortunately a con- 
siderable portion of our task has been to undo what the bad taste of 
the last century had done,—the letter has at this time a peculiar 
interest. Happily the project for taking down the steeples, and 
finishing with a rustic porch, was not carried into effect. There is 
one part of the Bishop’s letter which is applicable, I am sorry to say, 
to our present position. Having removed almost every vestige of 
the barbarisms of the eighteenth century, and restored the eastern 
chapel, the presbytery, and the covered portion of the nave, accordin 
to the original type, “ we shall be obliged to put a stop to our week 
unless we may hope that God will enable us to proceed by disposin 
the hearts of charitable persons to favour our design, which is carri 
on with no other view than to promote the glory of God, and to 
restore the decency of a place which was set a part so early for his 
worship.” 

I remain, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
A. LuanparFrF. 

Bishop’s Court, Llandaff, 

Aug. 19, 1854. 


. Wells. Oct. 224. 1736. 
ir, 
When I waited upon you in London about Six Years ago, you were 

leased to encourage us to undertake the Repairs of the Church of 
Fandaff, by expressing a kind Disposition towards the design, and by 
being pleased to say that you would be a Contributor, and desiring to 
have a sight of a Draught of the Church: the next Year when I came 
to London I took a Draught of the Church along with me, but I was 
told at your Lodgings that you were then in France.—I now take the 
liberty to trouble you with this account of our Proceedings in the 
Repair, hoping your affairs will admit you to honour us with your 
presence at Landaff, as you once propos’d, that we may be enabled to 
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justify ourselves in what we have done, by your approbation, or alter, 
as far as our Circumstances will admit, what you may disapprove. 
We have repair’d the walls within Sixty feet of the west door, and 
covered with new Timber the Choir, and carried a new Roof from the 
East End of the Choir to the above mention’d part of the Body of the 
Church, and cover’d it with mill’d Lead, and as we have a quarry of 
alabaster near the place, with other very good Materials for Stucco, 
we have employ’d a skilful Plaisterer to adorn the Inside in such a 
manner as decency requires, and we are enabled by our Stock to do. 
But when we shall get thus far we shall be oblig’d to put a stop to 
our work, unless we may hope that God will enable us to proceed by 
disposing the Hearts of charitable Persons to favour our Design, 
which is carryed on with no other view than to promote the Glory of 
God and to restore the Decency of a place which was set apart so 
early for his worship. The Sum that we had rais’d was near two 
Thousand pounds, and if I could think it would be any Satisfaction 
to you to see the List of the Contributors with the respective sums 
contributed, I should take care to send it to you forthwith, who am 
with my Prayers to God for your Health and Happiness and with 
great Respect “ 
ir 


Your most obed‘. and most humble Serv‘. 
J. LANDAFF. 

We propose to take down the two Steeples, which at present serve 
as a Western front to the two Isles, for they are very ruinous, and to 
raise a tower over the front of the nave, and then to finish with a 
Rustick Porch. 

P.8. 

I take the Liberty to send you the following Paragraph, which I 
have caus’d to be transcrib’d out of a letter I send by this Post to 
Mr’. Browne Willis. 

I understand that M'. Davies of Landaff has sent you an account 
of the Tomb that was found inclos’d in the wall of the Choir. I can- 
not tell what your Opinion was upon it, but I find by M". Wood that 
this Tomb was laid under a Roman Arch, which he says was no part 
of the Building of the present Church, but must have been an Arch of 
the Old Church, which was rebuilt by Bishop Urban; but whether 
the Mitre & Crosier & Patten and Chalice may not appear to you to 
bear a Date lower than the Architecture of the Arch is to me a 
Question, tho to you it may be none. The body was wrapt up in two 
very large Hydes inclos’d in a Stone Coffin, the Cover of which is 
carv’d into the Figure of a Man with the Episcopal Stole and the 
Head surrounded with a Mitre. 

The Conclusion the Architect Draws from this Discovery of the 
ae Arch, is that the Church must have been first built by the 

omans. 
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PMisrellanecans Botires. 


InscRIBED STONE IN CAERMARTHENSHIRE.—The following in- 
scription exists on a highly ornamented stone, standing alone in a 
field on the farm of Glansanan, in the parish of Llanvynydd, near 
Llandeilo fawr, Caermarthenshire :— 











e€JuHJoON 





The common people call the stone Llech Hidon; and the tradition is 
that a saint of that name lies buried underneath it— Communicated 
by the late Rev. J. Jones (Tegid). 

LuanparFr.--The Atheneum, in a late number, giving a short 
description of the repairs of Llandaff Cathedral, adds the following 
curious alias for that building :-—“ The shrine of St. Taff.” ‘There 
is a river in Macedon and there is a river in Monmouth,” and the 
Atheneum might have learned from Bradshaw, to go no deeper, 
that there is one also in the adjoining county. Possibly St. Taff was 
conceived to be a Celtic Inachus or Achelous, the canonized genius of 
the stream. Seriously, without requiring every Englishman to be a 
Welsh scholar, people might learn something more of the local no- 
menclature of their own island. It is not very long since a distin- 
guished preacher in London informed his congregation that “ this 
country was once given up to the worship of idols, some of whom had 
left traces in the names of places, London, for instance, being Llan- 
Diana, the church or temple of Diana. But afterwards,” he went 
on to state, “certain holy men came, and, having converted the 
idolaters, left their names also behind them, as we see at Llandaff, 
meaning in Welsh, the church of St. David.” —E. A. F. 

LaMPETER.—A correspondent who is interested in tracing Roman 
roads in Cardiganshire, wishes for information concerning any traces 
of a Roman road from Maripunum (Caermarthen) to Loventium 
—— Lampeter and Tregaron). Can any of the gentlemen resi- 

ent at Lampeter, who have leisure at their disposal, undertake to 
give some information upon this subject ? 

St. Joun’s Priory Cuurcnu, Brecon.—Rubbings of all the 
medizeval incised stones in this church have been taken, and are in 

ossession of G. G. Francis, Esq., F.S.A., Swansea, for the Museum 
of the Royal Institution of South Wales. 

ADDENDUM.—To the list of names of places in Anglesey, con- 
tainining the element Gyddel, 259,) I have to add Ynys y 
Gwyddel, near Llanddwyn.—W. B. J. 

Errata.—Page 179, line 9 from the bottom, for “learn,” read 
“ have seen.”—Page 180, line 5, for “centre,” read “ western.” — 
Page 181, line 4 from the bottom, for “ whilst,” read “ unless.” 
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Hrvirws. 


Gomer; or a brief Analysis of the Language and Knowledge of the 
Ancient Cymry. By Jonn Wittiams, A.M., Oxon., Arch- 
deacon of Cardigan. London: Hughes and Butler. 1854. 


In introducing to our readers’ notice a new work by the Arch- 
deacon of Cardigan, we feel that it cannot be necessary to suy a word 
about the author. Wherever the Cymrian language is spoken, or 
Cymrian antiquities have met with any degree of attention, the name 
of Archdeacon Williams is familiarly boon while, from his intimate 
acquaintance with the former, he is — as the most respectable 
expositor of the latter. But it would be an injustice to lead the 
reader to suppose that either the author’s acquirements or his reputa- 
tion are confined within such narrow limits. He has earned for 
himself, as a scholar and as a historian, a far more lasting celebrity. 
While the memory of “the great Emathian conqueror” endures, 
the name of ‘Archdeacon Williams will continue to exist beside it, 
enshrined, if not in his own pages, in the foot-notes and appendices 
of a more celebrated writer. Under these circumstances we do not 
think it necessary to apologize for noticing at length a work by the 
Archdeacon, professing to deal not merely with the structure of the 
Welsh language, but to a certain extent with the history of the Welsh 
nation. cael, we should be neglecting an obvious duty if we 
omitted to do so, or failed to see to it the test of a searching 
criticism. A writer of the Archdeacon’s calibre and character can 
have no desire to avoid such an ordeal; on the contrary, in announc- 
ing a new discovery in the following terms, he would seem implicitly 
to court it :— 


‘¢ Should any one ask me the reason why a system so manifest as, when properly 
explained, it [viz., that which it is the object of the work to enunciate] must be to 
every man of common sense (for he carries the evidence of it in his own bosom), 
should so long be unknown, I can only answer that as without a teacher, master of 
his craft, a student cannot see in mere words or their context, any greater know- 
ledge than he brings with him to the investigation ; so also those who preceded 
me in the study of the Cymraeg were neither adequately prepared nor intellectually 
furnished for the work undertaken and partially performed by me. nd, after all, 
the embers of the truth, faintly glowing within me, had been almost smothered by 
doubts and difficulties of a perplexing nature, until, owing to a lucky coincidence, 
they burst into a vivid flame which dispelled all doubts and removed all diffi- 
culties.”—pp. 152, 153. 


The perfect humility of the language in which this paragraph is 
couched, is barely sufficient to veil, for the mere purposes of decency, 
the consciousness of an important discovery. The Archdeacon, as 
he would have us believe, is neither greater nor wiser than his pre- 
decessors, and the transcendent superiority of his discoveries over 
theirs can only be accounted for by the proportionably superior 
character of his intellectual furniture. Still, he cannot deny,— 
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not even for the sake of modesty,—the immeasurable importance of 
the system which it is his mission to promulgate. No: it is due to 
the world, and he must speak out. A system whose advent is heralded 
in such terms, cannot be passed over in silence. We owe it to our 
readers to inform them both what the theory is, and to what extent 
the author may be thought to have established it. And we owe it 
to the Archdeacon himself to inquire how far he is justified in 
modestly transferring the credit of the discovery from himself to his 
learning, by applying the probe to such philosophical, philological, 
and historical knowledge, as he displays in the course of the work. 


The general scope of the book may be described as an endeavour 
to demonstrate the philosophical structure of the Welsh language. 
But these words must be taken to express much more than their 
obvious meaning. The Archdeacon has found in the organization of 
that language the plainest evidence that the Cymry possessed, at some 
period of undefined antiquity, a fully developed system of mental 
philosophy. Nor is our author at a loss to determine the character 
of their speculations. Their metaphysical system was, that which, 
long lost to the world, has at length been elaborated by Sir William 
Hamilton, and to which the Archdeacon gives the somewhat high- 
sounding designation of “ the Hamiltonian philosophy.” This system, 
so much of it at least as is necessary for the writer’s purpose, is 


detailed in the Second and Third Chapters of Gomer, almost entirely 
in the words of Sir William Hamilton. Undeterred by the Arch- 
deacon’s considerate caution to his “dear Countrymen” to “ judge 
of those parts of it which from want of habit [they] may not perfectly 


understand, by [the] plainer portions” of the work, we will cite at 


length the summary of these speculations which is appended to 
Chapter ITI. :— 


* That the facts of consciousness which testify the existence both of the ego and 
the non-ego, that is, of the perceiving mind, and the external object perceived, are 
to be believed intuitively, and are prior to any possible demonstration. 

“That man’s power of thinking is limited by great laws which compel it to 
attach time and place to everything thinkuble. 

*¢ That the ideas which we can form respecting time and place, clearly prove the 
imbecility of the human mind, because it fails to realize the truth or falsehood of 
two contradictory propositions. 

“With respect to time the mind is compelled either that it had a commence- 
ment, or that it had not. But it cannot conceive or realize in thought, either the 
commencement or non-commencement of an infinite lapse of ages. 

** With respect to space, the mind cannot cunceive it as limited or unlimited ; 
and granting that the universe occupies space, it cannot conceive either a limited 
or unlimited universe ; so that, if with Aristotle we should conceive the visible 
creation to be a hollow sphere, of which the concave side is studded with fixed 
stars, we should be still be compelled to think of its convex side, and believe it to 
be embosomed in a wider space external to itself. Hence the mind cannot conceive 
any magnitude which may not be regarded as a portion of something still greater, 
nor conceive the smallest particle as not divisible into still smaller atoms.’”’—p. 44. 


No doubt, our readers will tell us that all this is very dry, but that 
is not our fault. We are bound to state the case fairly, and we feel 
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that this is best done in the author’s own words. This then is the 
philosophy which the Archdeacon conceives to be embodied in the 
essential structure of his native tongue. He has devoted the four 
succeeding chapters, a matter of fourscore and odd pages, to a critical 
examination of that language, and has arrived without the slightest 
difficulty or hesitation at the desired conclusion. And in the Eighth 
Chapter he goes to the Doethineb y Cymry and the T'rioedd doethineb 
Beirdd Ynys Prydain, and there reads the same doctrines emphati- 
cally delivered. 

We deeply regret that we cannot follow him. This may be owing 
in part to the obscure, desultory, and spasmodic style and method of 
the entire treatise, but we cannot attribute it altogether to that cause. 
After a careful and repeated examination of the philological chapters, 
we are only able to say that they lead us to no results whatever. 
Never were we more startled than when, on arriving for the first time 
at p. 146, we found ourselves suddenly landed in a triumphant con- 
clusion, for which not the slightest shadow of an intelligible argument 
had been adduced in the preceding pages. It is easy for the author 
to retort that he is not bound to “ find us reason and understanding 
too.” But we will follow his own example, and that of his teacher 
Sir William Hamilton, in appealing to the common consciousness of 
mankind. We challenge our readers to peruse the philological parts 
of Gomer, and to produce a single instance of connected reasoning, 
or nee beyond grandiloquent declamation and groundless dog- 
matism. The truth is that the Archdeacon has gone to his subject 
with his mind already made up. His citation from Aristotle may be 
retorted on himself :— 


€ Men listen to proofs according to previous habits, for we wish to hear men speak 
in accordance with our usual opinions.”—p. viii. 


Accordingly our author has found no difficulty in recognizing, in the 
rude lispings of a barbarous age, the metaphysical doctrines of his 
own day. Like the hero of In Memoriam :— 


‘¢ He finds on misty mountain-ground 
“ His own vast shadow glory-crown’d, 
‘¢ He sees himself in all he sees.’ 


He has fallen into the trap into which so many scholars have fallen 
before him, “ the Vanity of the Learned” (Ja boria de’ dotti) as Vico 
has named it. The following extract from the Scienza Nuova, may 
prove useful to the Archdeacon in guiding and coercing his future 
speculations :— 


“It is a further property of the human mind, that where men cannot form any 
idea of distant and unknown things, they measure them by what is known and 
present to themselves. 

“‘ This axiom indicates the unfailing source of all the errors entertained as well 
by entire nations as by all the learned concerning the primitive condition of 
humanity ; since it is from the enlightened, civilized and magnificent age in which 
the former first began to notice, and the latter to reason upon, the original state of 
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man (which must necessarily have been petty, rude and obscure) that they have 
drawn their estimate of it.” 

* To the Vanity of Nations is added the Vanity of the Learned, who will have it 
that the knowledge which they themselves possess is as old as the world.” 


We must now redeem our promise of inquiring to what extent the 
Archdeacon is “ adequately prepared or intellectually furnished” for 
the task which he has undertaken. This is a far more satisfactory 
labour than that in which we have just been engaged. To criticise 
the general scope of a philosophical treatise which cannot be said to 
contain a single argument, is a barren and hopeless undertaking: it 
is a much simpler process to bring its individual statements to the 
touchstone of facts, which will enable us to decide between their truth 
“— falsehood, and between the knowledge and ignorance of the 
author. 

In the first instance we must approach his philosophy, as it affects 
the foundation of the entire work. This, as we have stated, is mainly 
borrowed, and with due acknowledgments, from Sir William Hamilton. 
The summary which has been already quoted will give the reader a 
just idea of the extent of the author’s obligations. But, in point of 
fact, he has more than repaid them, in attributing to his Maitre de 
Philosophie the elaboration of scientific positions, which are, in fact, 
of very much earlier date. Has Archdeacon Williams never heard of 
the Kritik der reinen Vernunft of Immanuel Kant? Is he in blissful 
ignorance that the “ Antinomies of Reason” of the philosopher of 

onigsberg have quite anticipated all that appears in the Third 
Chapter of Gomer on the authority of Sir William Hamilton. We 
have no inclination to detract from the credit of that writer, when 
we assure Archdeacon Williams that in all places of learning, with 
the possible exceptions of Edinburgh and Llandovery, the celebrity of 
the Critical is far greater than that of the “ Hamiltonian” philosophy. 

? 


But we must follow the writer’s philosophy into detail, and give 
our readers one or two s-"" of it. 

It is well known that ame- «reeks the first division of the ‘To ov,’ our 
‘bod,’ that which exists, we « ve To év,’ the one, and the ‘To aAXo,’ the 


other,—that God and spirit was o: wav nature of ‘To év,’ and matter and body of 


the nature of ‘To ado’ . . . ‘The Cymraeg still retains vestiges which show 
that the division known to the Greeks had been familiar to our ancestors. The 


‘a)Xo,’ has still its counterpart in the Cymric‘arall,’ another. . . So the ‘adAo’ 
was assigned to the outer or external world. Hence ‘allan,’ out, outside,” &c.— 
pp. 114, 115. 


With To é, the Archdeacon ingeniously connects the hypothetical 
Latin form ens, as well as the Welsh enaid (soul) and enw (name) 
and erects a marvellous piece of mysticism on the latter etymology :— 


“ Here, perhaps, it will not be improper for me to express my firm conviction 
that, intimately connected with ‘en,’ spiritual being, is that word which in the 
Cymraeg is ‘enw,’ connected with the idea of which, whether represented by the 


Greek ‘dvoua,’ or the Latin ‘nomen,’ we have some of the holiest and purest 
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feelings, which magicians and sorcerers in all ages, and in the western and eastern 
world, have abused for the purpose of deceiving and deluding mankind. To 
discover the ‘enw’ of a spiritual antagonist were to vanquish him and make him 
subservient to him who could rightly use it.”—p. 118. 
What does all this mean? 

Lastly there is a little physical science, of a very odd kind :— 

Cre,’ the root [of ‘ cread,’ creation,] as explained by Pughe, is compounded 
of ‘ cyd’ and ‘ rhe,’ which according to analogy, would give ‘ cyre’ contracted ‘ cre.’ 
The root of the verb ‘rhedeg,’ to run, or flow, is ‘rhe,’ corresponding with the 
Greek ‘péw,? . . . The ‘cyre’ or ‘cre’ would, therefore, describe the confluence 
of bodies, such as would necessarily precede the act of creation, and from which 
time should be counted, corresponding with the beginning described in the first 
words of Genesis, and with the ‘Apyn Kricéwe’ of St. Peter.”—p. 130. 


We can only compare the passage in Italics to the celebrated Hiber- 
nian distich :— 


** Had you seen but these roads before they were made, 
“ You would lift up your hands and bless General Wade.” 


The Archdeacon has learned his metaphysics from Sir William 
Hamilton; but we suspect that he has studied the “ cosmogony, or 
creation of the world,” in the school of Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson. 


However, it is fair to say, that the Archdeacon does not pretend to 
be a philosopher. He has avowedly borrowed his metaphysics from 
Sir William Hamilton. But he does profess to be a “scholar and an 
archeologian.” “Iam ready,” he says, in a letter appended to Gomer 
(one of our old friends, Number XVII. we think, in the Cardiff and 
Merthyr Guardian) and levelled against the archeological heresies 
of “the Honourable and Reverend Algernon Herbert” (who has 
received his ordination from the Archdeacon),— 


**T am ready to peril my reputation as a scholar and an archeologian upon the 
final result of this discussion.”—p. 155. 


Mr. Archdeacon Williams, therefore, has a “reputation as a scholar 
and as an archeologian.” Let us see what it is worth. And as we 
are officially bound to do, we will first try his knowledge of history 
and archeology. ; 


‘* Pindar, the great lyric and religious poet, who was born according to some, 
B. C. 560, according to others 540.”—p. 158. 


There is a plausible but fallacious circumstantiality about this, as 
Pindar was born B.c. 518. 


“The tragedian Zschylus . . . was, perhaps,some thirty years younger than 
Pindar, who died B.c. 480, the very year in which Zschylus fought so gallantly at 
Salamis.”—>p. 159. 


Now Aischylus was so far from being “some thirty years younger” 
than Pindar, that he was some seven years older. The former was 
born B.c. 525, the latter, as we have seen, B.c. 518. Lastly, Pindar 
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did not die in the year of Salamis; he lived to celebrate that victory 
and the battle of Plata, in the year 474,— 


« 6 6 6+ «6 Apéopeete 
map pev Ladapivog ’ABavaiwy xapuy 
puobor, év Lmdpra O épéwy mpd KiOarpovog paxay 
rato. Mdevor kapov ayKvddrogou,} 
—and died in a good old age, about B.c. 438, eighteen years after the 
the death of Aischylus. After this it excites our indignation to hear 
the author depreciate the historical merits of Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, as he does, pp. 162, 183. 
Perhaps our author may be stronger in modern history. Let us see. 
“ Johannes [Scotus Erigena], especially, seems to have been a wonderful man,— 


the miracle of his age, the friend and counsellor of Charles the Great of France, 
and of Alfred of England.”—p. xvii. 


The connexion of Erigena with Alfred, although long believed, has 
been satisfactorily disproved. There is no doubt that the belief arose 
from a confusion between John Erigena, and John the Old-Saxon, 
mentioned by Asser. But who is “Charles the Great of France”? 
If the Archdeacon means Charlemagne, the expression strikes one as 
a rather inadequate account of the first Frank Emperor of the West. 
However, we suppose that this is his meaning. a died in 
814; Erigena was alive in 872, and can hardly have been his “friend 
and counsellor.” He was the friend, not of Charlemagne, but of 
Charles the Bald, as every school-boy can tell who knows the 
“‘ difference between a Scot and a sot.” 


** An Anglican monk named Beda.”’—p. 1. 


A strange way of introducing and describing the Venerable Bede. 
What is meant by “ Anglican”? Qu. “ Anglian”? 

*¢ In the year A.D. 736, all the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland were, at 
least nominally, Christian. . . . . The people of Germanic origin owed their 
conversion in the South of England to a mission sent from Rome by Pope Gregory 
the Seventh, who imposed the creed of Papal Rome as then held, upon the first 
converts and their descendants.””—p. 5. 


Our first impression, upon reading the last sentence, was that the 
Archdeacon believed that all the native monarchs of England had 
lived in heathenesse, and the Conqueror himself had been converted 
by Archbishop Lanfranc. But the previous sentence clearly mili- 
tates against that supposition. Accordingly we are reduced to the 
inference that he conceives Pope Gregory the Seventh to have been 
living in the year 596. The process by which he arrived at this con- 
clusion is obvious. Pope Gregory the Seventh was a great man: 
ergo, he was Gregory the Great. But Gregory the Great sent mis- 
sionaries to convert the English: ergo, Gregory the Seventh did so. 


Q. E. D. 
1 Pyth. I. 75 
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Finally, let us examine the Archdeacon in classical scholarship. A 
first-class man of Oxford, engaged for nearly forty years in the work 
of education, will hardly be expected to be grossly deficient in this 
respect. And yet what will our readers say to the following speci- 
men ? 

“In a chorus of his [7Eschylus’] ‘ Choephore,’ (and young scholars should be 
reminded that in the earlier stage of the Athenian drama, nothing could be intro- 
duced into a chorus which was not familiar to the public mind,) the Coryphzus 
thus speaks :— 

*¢Q child, you speak of things more excellent and greater than the gold and 
great prosperity of the Hyperboreans.’ 

“The wealth and supposed prosperity of the Hyperboreans must have been 
proverbial topics, befure this allusion could have been made before the Athenian 
audience.”—pp. 159, 160. 


The parenthetic warning to “ young scholars” is admirable: they 
must ‘ very young scholars indeed who could tolerate such a trans- 
lation as the Archdeacon has given. The lines run thus (Cho. 372- 
374) :-— 

Tatra pév, & rat, kpelocova xpvooi, 

peydAne o€ roxne Kal brepBopéov 

pellova gwveic— 


‘¢ These things that thou speakest, O maiden, were better than gold, 
‘¢ And greater than great and Hyperborean luck.” 


Not a word, please to observe, about the gold or wealth of the Hyper- 
boreans, the existence of which, as the Archdeacon infers from this 
passage, must have been familiar to an Athenian audience.! 

This is a gross blunder, and we might give many instances of loose 
and unscholarlike translation, from which we forbear, out of compli- 
ment to our readers’ patience. But we must notice the following 
passages :— 

‘* A long hymn, which was evidently to be sung as a ‘ Prosodos’ on approaching 
the holy spot in procession.”—p. 11. 

IIpécodo¢ is not used in this sense: the word is rpooddtoy. 


‘‘¢ Matter,’ a name borrowed from the Greek ‘Marnp,’ through the Latin 
‘ materia” . . . . This terminology belongs to the Italian school of philoso- 
phers.”—p. 100. 
Does the Archdeacon really suppose that the Italian school of 
philosophers introduced the word “ materia” straight out of Greek 
into the Latin language? Why ignore the Latin “mater,” which 
certainly is not derived from the Greek? and why spell the Greek 
word in other than the usual way ? 

Many of our readers may think it puerile to notice so small a matter 
as Greek accents. We know how hard it is to keep a printer in order 


1 This is not a casual slip, as the translation was published in 1850 in the Cardiff 
and Merthyr Guardian, and has been reprinted without alteration. 
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in this respect. Still a good scholar will try to doso. We could just 
forgive a man who dispensed with them altogether. Tom Warton, in 
the last century, published an edition of Theocritus without a single 
accent. But it is unpardonable to disfigure the pages of a book with 
such monstrous abortions as Tédé rt, which is repeated twice in the 
same page (137). And then, after every conceivable variety of false 
accentuation, or absolute omission of the accent, we find the following 
solitary Erratum :— 
“ Page 49, line 5 from bottom, for oAo¢ read OXoc,” 1112 


The Archdeacon does not shine in modern languages. In p.9 
we are told that Hercules is called “‘ Ercolo” in Italian: it should be 
“Ercole.” And in p. 200 Kirch is said to signify a church in High 
Dutch: the word is Kirche. But, above all, in the very same place, 
we learn that the cognate word in “ Helvetian and Swedish” is Kilch. 
What can the Archdeacon mean by “ Helvetian”? The Helvetians 
were a Celtic race, who may possibly have spoken very good Welsh, 
and whose descendants at the present day certainly speak very bad 
French. A part of their territory is occupied by Swabians, who — 
perhaps say Kite, but who are only Helvetians in the sense in whic 
a Kentish man is a true Briton. 


A word or two about our author’s comparative philology, and we 
have done. And here it will be sufficient to transcribe two or three 
passages, and leave them, without comment, to the judgment of our 
readers, requesting them particularly to observe the logic of the last: — 


‘€ We also find ‘ Apis’ under the suggestive form of Ap-Is, the son of Isis.” —p. 9. 

“¢ Pwyaw,’ to beat. Greek ‘maw,’ English, ‘ pay.’”—p. 55. 

**¢ Frwyth,’ ‘ fruit,’ ‘fructus’ . . . the English ‘fruit’ was derived immedi- 
ately from the Cymric, not the Latin word.”’—p. 57. 

“<Cant,’acircle . . . Hence also a round number, ‘ centum.’”—p. 63. 

¢¢ Mal,’ the old word fora mill, . . corresponding with the Latin ‘male,’ 
cheeks, where the molar teeth are set.””—p. 64. 

‘¢ The more prevalent name for a star is ‘seren,’ singular,—‘sér,’ plural. Star 
is the root form of the Greek ‘ a-o7€p-oc,’ and of the Latin ‘a-str-um,’ better seen 
in the diminutive ‘ stella? The Cymric tongue dropped the dental, as in many 
other cases, thus ‘ saiv’ for ‘ stabit.’ . . . . From ‘ser,’ came‘seron’. . . 
and ‘ seronydd,’ an astronomer . . . whence the Greeks seem to have formed 
their ‘saronide.”’ . . . . We read in atriad . . . ‘The three happy 
* saronide’ of the Island Britain. Idris the Mighty * * * and so great was 
their knowledge concerning the stars . . . that they would foretell whatever 
men wished to know.’ It is worthy of observation that the Arab in the East, as 
well as the Cymro in the West recognized a great astronomer by the name ‘ Idris’ 
+ «+. although the Arab would have him to be the Patriarch Enoch... . . 
The Homeric word ‘ ldptc?’ is applied to a skilful sailor, whose vocation required 
a knowledge of the stars.”—p. 109. 


It is a grave moral delinquency, and one which deserves the 
sharpest censure of the critic, when an author gives the world the 


2 Another of the Errata is remarkable,—‘‘ Page 97, line 8 from top, for undress, 
read undress.” 
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benefit of his opinions without condescending to examine the best and 
latest authorities on the subject which he is treating. It is plain that 
Mr. Archdeacon Williams has not kept pace with his age in philo- 
sophy, in philology and in archeology; and yet he has ventured to 
publish a diatribe on an extremely difficult question, the discussion of 
which should involve a thorough acquaintance with the three, and 
with the present state of opinions on them all. For example, he has 
produced a very long letter, containing very confident expressions of 
opinion, concerning the original use of the Cromlech. In this he 
quetes a remark of “ Worse” [sic] “from Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals 
of Scotland, as accessible to the general reader.” Before the publica- 
tion of Dr. Wilson’s work, a translation of that by M. Worsaae, a 
querter the price, and a sixth of the size, of the former, was before the 

ublic. The Archdeacon had never taken the trouble to inquire about 
it. However, he had Dr. Wilson’s work before him. Either he had 
read it, or he had not. If he had read it, he had no right to ignore 
the views so ably supported in it, in his discussion of the Cromlech 
question ; if he had not read it, he had no right to discuss the Cromlech 
question at all. We give him the benefit of the alternative. 

And now we hope the Archdeacon of Cardigan will hesitate a 
second time before he charges those who preceded him “in the study 
of the Cymraeg,’—meaning, as we infer from p. 45, Dr. John Davies 
and Dr. Owen Pughe,—with being “neither adequately prepared nor 
intellectually furnished for the work.” The Archdeacon censures with 
justice the respective procedures of these two lexicographers; but 
whatever may have been the case with the latter, the former does not 
appear to have been at all in the rear of his age.. Far less so was 
Edward Lhuyd, the greatest Celtic philologist aloes Professor Zcuss, 


and whom the Archdeacon absolutely ignores. Should the latter 
venture to accuse him of not having been “intellectually furnished” 
for his task, his manes might safely retort in the words of the Satirist, — 


 Tecum habita, noris quam sit tibi curta supellex.” 
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